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NE of our friends has suggested that we call 
the attention of all of our subscribers to the 
thread in the wrapper of this magazine, which 
makes the opening of the package 
That Black a very simple matter. He has for 
Thread. several years been slitting the 
wrapper with a knife, and because 
the magazine is tightly rolled has found it a very 
difficult way of opening it. Just recently he dis- 
covered that by pulling the black thread, specially 
provided in the wrapper for the purpose, the 
package can be instantly opened. Frankly, we 
thought everybody knew of the presence of this 
thread, and the reason for its being there. Per- 
haps, however, there are some who, like our 
friend referred to above, are not acquainted with 
its presence and the convenience it provides. 
When you get vour next copy of the magazine 
open the package by using the black thread. 








TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 
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MPLOYERS of ex-service men might ren- 
der a considerable service to these men by 
calling attention to a new bulletin, which sets 
forth a warning that “a certifi- 


Important cate of injury from the Bureau 
to Ex-Service of War Risk Insurance, within 
Men. one year from date of discharge 


or resignation, is necessary to 
preserve eligibility for compensation on the part 


‘ of any one who received injury or contracted dis- 


ease while in the service.” This bulletin is entitled : 
“New Provision for Compensation and Medical 
and Surgical Care and Supplies Under the War 
Risk Act,” and copies may be obtained from the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington. 

That the subject is entitled to serious con- 
sideration is shown in the few following para- 
graphs from the bulletin: 

“No compensation is payable unless the dis- 
ability or death can be traced to an injury or a 
disease incurred in the service. 

“Many persons, however, have received in- 

















juries or contracted disease in the service and the 
ill effects thereof do not appear until some time 
after their discharge or resignation. If the dis- 
ability resulting from the injury or disease con- 
tracted in the service does not occur before one 
year after discharge or resignation, you may be 
unable to obtain compensation, for the law pro- 
vides that when such disability or death occurs 
as shown by the medical evidence after one year 
after your discharge, a certificate of injury must 
have been obtained from the director of the bu- 
reau, within the year from the date of your dis- 
charge, in order that the government may pay 
you or your dependents. 

“{f you were injured or contracted disease 
while in the service, even though the injury or 
disease was of a minor character, be sure to apply 
for a certificate of injury before one year after 
the date of your discharge or resignation, in order 
to protect yourself and your dependents. Act 
now. 

“Apply to the nearest district supervisor of 
the Public Health Service, or write to the Chief 
Medical Advisor, Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, Washington, D. C., giving your full name, 
serial number and organization, and rank, at the 
time of discharge or resignation.” 


HE interior decorators of Paris have, we 

are informed, adopted a new title. They 

no longer call themselves decorators, but en- 

semblistes, recognizing the fact 

Enter,“Les — that no matter how beautiful the 

Ensemblistes.” individual pieces of a decorative 

treatment may be in themselves, 

the value of the grouping consists in the harmony 
of relationship as a whole. 

It will be difficult for us to discover an Eng- 
lish equivalent for the word ensembliste, although 
the word assembler has been used to designate 
the man who himself producing nothing, takes 
the products of others and by their arrangement 
creates a room, a suite, or a home that is dis- 
tinctly a representation of his own taste and skill. 





TO CO-ORDINATE ART EFFORTS. 


HE Industrial Art Council, an offshoot of the 

Art Alliance of America, is carrying out to- 
day a policy which was urged in this journal two 
years ago. In the effort to arouse the trade to a 
greater interest in the development of designs, 
this council has been created as a sort of federa- 
tion of associations working in unity for a pur- 
pose that each has been struggling individually to 





accomplish. There is no question of the fact that 
as a nation we have been sadly neglectful of our 
opportunities to develop native talent. Our 
manufacturers have been frequently obliged to 
go to Europe for their designs, and our schools 
have been struggling against general apathy. To 
be sure, a number of design schools have been 
established, and some good results achieved, but 
it has reached that point where only by co-opera- 
tion can the associations effectively assist an edu- 
cafional design movement. Hence the organiza- 
tion of the Industrial Art Council, which will 
represent many associations with a united and 
earnest influence back of it instead of an indi- 
vidual, scattered and apathetic influence. It is, in 
fact, an association that is specializing in the de- 
velopment of design and designers, and trade as- 
sociations which take an interest in this subject 
are urged to co-operate. 

Miss. Florence N. Levy, formerly with the 
Art Alliance of America, is now secretary of this 
council, 





FRANCE PROHIBITS EXPORTATION OF 
ANTIQUES. 
\BJECTS of art and furniture, made prior to 

1830, such as works of painters, sculptors, 
designers and engravers deceased more than 
twenty years prior to date of exportation, are 
prohibited from being exported from France 
from May 1. 

This prohibition does not apply to objects 
of this sort imported from other countries and 
placed on their arrival in France in warehouses 
for shipping and transhipping, nor does it apply 
to goods in transit through France, providing 
sufficient proof can be produced to show they 
have been imported after the date of entry in 
force from the present decree. 

Exceptions to the prohibition can be ac- 
corded in conditions which shall be determined 
by the Minister of Finance on the advice of the 
Minister of Public Instruction and of the Beaux- 
Arts. 

From the same date an export tariff will 
be applied to those articles for which exportation 
is authorized, which shall be administered ac- 
cording to the following table: For a value less 
than 100,000 francs, 50 per cent. ad valorem plus 
a progressive tariff of 50 centimes compounded 
on a 1000 franc basis. For the value of 100,000 
francs or over, the tariff will be 100 per cent. of 
the value. 
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A POMPEIAN SMOKING ROOM 


Executed in a residence near Pittsburgh by the Joseph Horne Co. 
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LIVING ROOM IN A CALIFORNIA HOME 


This room forms the center of the ground floor. 


It is thirty-six feet long and nearly as wide. 
American walnut. 


Finished in waxed 























WHEN BROADWAY WAS A POST ROAD 


have caused a great deal of inconvenience 

to those who work in New York and live 
in the commuting districts, make it interesting to 
compare New York with its present millions of 
workers, and the transit facilities which make it 
possible for them to live twenty-five and fifty 
miles from their places of business, with the busi- 
ness and transit facilities of New York of a cen- 
tury ago. 


T = recent transportation difficulties, which 


veyance, seating twelve persons, his route being 
over Beekman Street to Wall Street, and the 
charge being a shilling, regardless of the distance 
traveled. Two years later he added a closed 
coach, which he named the “Sociable.” In 1831 
he started an enormous vehicle, drawn by four 
horses, which as an omnibus followed the 
Broadway route. Swift disaster was predicted 
for this vehicle, which was considered far too 
huge for the traffic to support. Brower’s business 





Broadway in 1831. 


Unless the artist gave too free a rein to his imagination, the 


congestion before St. Paul’s Church was hardly less than it is to-day. 


A hundred years ago transit facilities be- 
tween New York, distant Albany and far-off 
New England consisted of diligences which trav- 
eled the Boston Post Road, the Bloomingdale 
Road, and traversed Broadway to Wall Street. 
Then, too, there was the stage line which covered 
the outlying villages of Greenwich, Yorkville and 
Harlem. 

In 1827 Abraham Brower ran a covered con- 
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grew, however, to such an extent that there were 
bitter complaints of the congestion his buses 
caused. 

In 1832 the New York and Harlem Railway 
Co. laid tracks from Prince Street to Fourteenth 
Street, along which they ran a street car built by 
John Stevenson, who had been the builder of 
Brower’s omnibuses. This first horse-drawn car 
was named for John Mason, president of the 








Chemical National 
Bank. It had accom- 
modation for thirty 
passengers inside and 
thirty more could ride 
on the roof, to which 
access was gained by a 
flight of steps. Thir- 
teen years later Steven- 
son’s cars omitted the 
side doors and cross- 
wise seats, adopting end 
doors and side seats. 
In those days it 
took an hour and a 
quarter to go from 
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The voyage to Brooklyn, 1858. If we would believe the engravers of old New York, 
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New York pier of the Brooklyn Bridge, 1876. The construction of the Brooklyn 
Bridge was perhaps the greatest engineering achievement of the latter half of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


pte | tion of underground 
wee: ee railroads. The first 
es tunnel was dug under 


Broadway, between 
Murray and Warren 
streets. In April, 1870, 
guests were invited to 
inspect New York’s 
first subway. The mo- 
tive power at this time 
. were huge fans, set at 
the end of the tunnel, 
which literally blew the 
car through the tunnel. 
The promoters 
promised to build this 
tunnel from the Bow- 
ery to Harlem and to 


the East River was wider and the waves more tumultuous in those days than now. run in it cars one hun- 


Twenty-third Street to 
Vesey Street. In Win- 
ter the floors of the 
cars were covered with 
straw to keep the feet 
of the passengers from 
becoming frost-bitten. 
At night the car was 
illuminated by two 
kerosene lamps. 

In 1867 the State 
Senate appointed a 
commission which 
brought in a report that 
the best method of at- 
taining transportation 
for the growing city 
was by the construc- 





Broadway horse-car before the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
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dred feet long, but the funds were never forth- On April 26 of the same year, a rival road 
coming, and the enterprise was abandoned. on Third Avenue was opened to Forty-second 
Another group of capitalists conceived the Street, and on July 5, 1876, the Sixth Avenue 


ideaof anelevated 
railroad, and 
on July 2, 1867, 
the first section 
was completed. It 
ran from Battery 
Place, through 
Greenwich Street 
and Ninth Ave- 
nue to Thirteenth 
Street. At first it 
was operated by 
cable, but subse- 
quently steam lo- 
comotives were 
substituted. In 
1871 this road 
was sold out by 








line was opened 
from Rector 
Street to Central 
Park. 

The year 1877 
saw the consoli- 
dation of the two 
companies under 
the name of the 
Manhattan Rail- 
way Co., and in 
1880 the Second 
Avenue line was 
opened to Sixty- 
seventh Street. 

The illustra- 
tions we show in 
connection with 





this article are 


Building the “Elevated.” This is the reproduction of a photo- interesting not 
graph taken in 1879. The wilderness through which the road was 
being constructed is Ninth Avenue and Sixty-fifth Street. 


the Sheriff. After 
several years of 
struggle and liti- only because of 
gation with re- their history, but 
gard to franchises, the road had been extended their pictorial qualities might well be perpetuated 
in 1876 to Fifty-ninth Street, and the officers in a theme for hand-woven tapestries, or in a 


boasted forty trains a day. series of mural panels. 
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Going to business in 1857. In those days the snow lay o 
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nthe ground until it melted. Wheeled vehicles made poor 


progress through the snow-banks, and so the omnibus company resorted to the use of sleighs. 
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ARE SEASON “OPENINGS” WORTH WHILE? 


F THERE is one thing that more than another 
differentiates the volume of success in one 
line of business from that of another, it is proba- 
bly initiative. We Had an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity last month to compare the force of initia- 
tive operating in the lace and embroidery trade 
with that which operates in the upholstery and 
related trades. 

The lace and embroidery trade as a whole- 
sale industry staged a Nation-Wide Lace and 
Embroidery Week from April 26 to May 1. We 
cannot speak for its success in other cities, but 
in every New York store, wholesale and retail, 
laces and embroideries were emphatically pro- 
moted by all the arts of advertising, poster dis- 
play, merchandise display and sales propaganda. 

The Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New 
York agreed upon a special Upholstery and Cur- 
tain Week for New York City and vicinity, be- 
ginning May 3, and definitely requested every 
retail store in the metropolitan district to partici- 
pate with all the influence at its command. The 
only thought behind this request was the promo- 
tion by concerted action of public thought upon 
curtains and upholsteries. 

The Lace and Embroidery Week was con- 
spicuous by reason of the unanimity of effort in 
putting it over. The Upholstery and Curtain 
Week was characterized mainly by the lack of 
unanimity. 

That it was a good thing to attempt, how- 
ever, is clearly shown by the success of those 
who did participate. 

Notable among these were James McCreery 
& Co., and Gimbel’s. 

In McCreery’s special emphasis was laid 
upon curtain and curtain materials, such as 
scrims, swisses, nets and sunfast drapery fab- 
rics. These were advertised in the Sunday and 
weekday papers, and Mr. Munro, buyer of the 
upholstery department, pronounced the result of 
this Upholstery Week sale an unqualified success. 

In Gimbel’s all of the windows on three sides 


of the building were hung with different kinds of 
Summer draperies, the pongee silks and case- 
ment cloths predominating. Practically all of 
their heavier upholstery fabrics were laid away 
and the lighter-weight; summery goods brought 
out and arranged on the counters in attractive 
display. There were special displays of cre- 
tonnes suggestively arranged, glazed chintzes, 
both imported and domestic, made into shade 
form and hung at the windows. Here also the 
sale was a success. 

There were other displays in other stores, 
but the point we want to emphasize is, that the 
industry, as a whole, did not take up the holding 
of a special Spring Upholstery Week with any- 
thing like the same enthusiasm as was the case 
with the lace and embroidery industry. 

Now, let us analyze the situation. 

Is it of value to concentrate the thought of 
the neighborhood on upholsteries and curtains at 
a given time? 

Will it stimulate sales? To our mind there 
can be but one answer to these two questions. 
Such an effort can only result in a benefit to the 
store that participates. 

Now, on the other hand, will it prevent any 
store from exercising its full individuality during 
the period? We should say emphatically, no, and 
these are the three main considerations which 
would probably influence the buyer in his deci- 
sion to join a city-wide promotion such as this 
plan would bring about. 

We do not for a moment consider that the 
idea of special upholstery weeks will be aban- 
doned. It should not be. 

The Upholstery Buyers’ Association has 
shown a high degree of initiative in putting for- 
ward the attempt last Fall and again this Spring. 
We believe that they will repeat these attempts 
and that ultimately a Spring and a Fall uphol- 
stery week will be as definite parts of the year’s 
commercial program as the furniture and white 
goods sales now are. 
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SELLING ART TO THE PUBLIC 


HE craftsman movement of some years ago, 

encouraging individuality of thought in de- 
sign, did much harm by encouraging indepen- 
dence and egotism and a contempt for the prac- 
tical arts. It taught the spirit of Bolshevism in 
art by fostering an exaggerated sense of the 
superimportance of small minds. 

The success of a Tiffany actually repre- 
sented to this class of alley-way craftsmen a com- 
mercial impediment to art. 

If they were not so obsessed by an over- 
powering conceit, they would have realized that 
there is no such thing as independence in art. 

When the pub- 
lic was aroused to 


opinion, they would have died unknown. 

Many good designers are failures because 
they do only the things that interest them. They 
are stubborn as well as selfish, vain as well as 
unbusinesslike. 

Decorators likewise impose their personal 
idiosyncrasies upon their clients. Royal Cortis- 
soz, in his talk at the first annual dinner of the 
Society of Interior Decorators, dwelt upon this 
predisposition to produce rooms and houses that 
are in fact decorators’ rooms, built by decorators 
for decorators, with no consideration for the 
tastes and personal preference of the client. 

“I think you 
decorators,” said 





an appreciation of 
the Renaissance of 
Italy, the design- 
ers, architects and 
cabinetmakers of 





‘ 


Mr. Cortissoz, “‘are 
making a great 
mistake in filling a 
house with so 
much museum 











France, Belgium 


stuff. It is all very 


and England all There is no healthy, everyday demand for the freakish beautiful but con- 


followed the move- and disorderly. 


ment. When the 
styles of Louis XIV, Louis XV and Louis XVI 
prevailed, the foremost craftsmen of the world 
and the greatest artists, men whose reputations 
have lived through the ages, were the men who 
had the good sense to swim with the tide of popu- 
lar favor and not against it. 

If Rubens and Van Dyke painted fat women, 
it was because the public of that age admired a 
generous corpulence in the female form, and, 
great as they were, the artists of that age bowed 
to public opinion. If, on the other hand, they 
had belonged to the modern craftsman movement 
and had insisted upon an indulgence of personal 
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glomerate—a little 
Gothic, a little Re- 
naissance, some Persian, a mixture of Flemish 
and Elizabethan—anything and everything with 
a museum aspect and a museum value. It is bad 
business for you to do this, because when once 
such a home is filled with the relics of old castles 
and sarcophagi and fabrics of ancient unrelated 
splendor, the heirs of the following generations 
hesitate to refurnish or disturb the house out of 
reverence for its collections, and consequently 
you interfere with the activities of your business. 

“T have seen many homes furnished thus, 
and they never inspired me with a love of the 
home. Ina house I want sentiment and comfort. 








If interested in antiquities merely, I can go to 
the museums. 

“It ought to appear obviously out of place to 
furnish a billiard-room with cathedral chairs and 
choir benches or a man’s den with a prie dieu, 
but decorators are prone to do this sort of thing. 

“They are more concerned with their indi- 
vidual interest in an unusual piece than with its 
appropriateness.” 

This same criticism applies to designers of 
fabrics, wall-papers, screens, overmantels and 
mural work, who create grotesqueries of form 
and color without concern as to where and how 
they are to be employed. 

Art has its limitations, and if an artist is to 
be supported, there must be some demand for his 
work, not an occasional demand, but an every- 
day demand; and there is no healthy everyday 
demand for the freakish and disorderly. The 
only excuse for the introduction of such pieces 
is that they are unusual. But jazz music in church 
and cabaret stuff in grand opera would also be 
unusual. 





A NEW REVERSIBLE TERRY. 


_—. JAMIESON & CO. are showing what 
is practically a new type of terry cloth. The 
interest lies not alone in the character of the pat- 
tern and the color combinations, but in the fact 
that the reverse side is printed in a different color 
combination than the face, virtually providing 
two cloths in one. One of the patterns, first to 
reach the salesrooms, is a decorative composition 
suitable as a single-faced fabric for a great many 
furnishing purposes, but as a double-faced fabric 
it will have a widely increased scope. The color 
schemes are such as rose ground with a tan re- 
verse, blue with a brown reverse, and tan with a 
blue reverse, a very careful harmony being main- 
tained so that when used as portiéres a complete 
color harmony may be carried out. 





CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 


ECENT advices from Victoria, Australia, 
give the following brief résumé of condi- 
tions in that country: “The furniture business is 
very busy, wages being five pounds sterling per 
week of forty-eight hours, with workers, both 
men and women, unobtainable. Timber for cabi- 
net-making is scarce, owing to the lack of ship- 
ping caused by the transportation of troops,” but 
our correspondent is looking forward to an early 
resumption of normal business conditions. 
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From one of Marshall Field & Co.’s Spring Exposition 
posters. 


WOOD BEADS FOR DRAPERY FRINGE. 
pars has introduced a novelty in drapery 

trimming this season made up of wooden 
beads like those worn by women during the past 
few years in necklaces. Some of these beads 
range in size from one-eighth inch in diameter to 
three-quarters of an inch, and in all shapes— 
round, oblong, square and squat, shallow or 
tubular. 

They are strung in fringe lengths from one 
inch to six or seven inches in depth, according to 
the use they are put to. They come in all colors 
and are used for lamp-shades as well as for other 
purposes. Buyers who have been abroad have 
noticed the popularity of these fringes and won- 
der why some manufacturer in this country 
doesn’t put a similar line on the market. 





HAVE YOU A WORKS COUNCIL? 
F YOU have in your establishment a “works 
council” and have not reported the same to 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 15 
Beacon Street, Boston, if you do so you will have 
your establishment properly listed in the council’s 
next report. 

The “Works Council Manual” has just been 
issued by the board as Research Report No. 26, 
and is supplemental to “Works Council in the 
United States,” published by this organization 
last October. The booklet is devoted to detail 
methods of organizing and conducting a works 
council, suggesting a form of constitution for 
both large and small establishments, and chart- 
ing methods of procedure for establishments of 
different kinds. 
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A TREATMENT FOR FRENCH DOORS 


Submitted in the Upholstery Buyers’ Drapery Contest by M. L. Kirk. 





GOBELIN WEAVING, NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
HEN Mr. Bartlett, of Stern Bros., was in 
Europe recently, he was presented with an 
ancient copy of an official description of the 
methods of producing Gobelin tapestries. It was 
the property of a descendant of one of the weav- 
ers, and is unquestionably over a century old. It 
is printed upon hand-made linen paper and covers 
the complete process of weaving. Mr. Bartlett 
is to be congratulated in his possession of such 
a document, which is worthy of a place in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
We illustrate on the opposite page, Plate 1, 
with the following description: 


This plate represents the interior of a workshop 
with the different operations of the workers. AAA— 
Workers occupied at work. B—Winding wool yarn on 
the flutes. C—Worker, measuring the picture or car- 
toon, the which calculations serving to direct operators 
in the design of their work. D—Tightening the threads 
by turning the spindle of the twin (roller). E—Em- 
broidery or picture rolled for two rollers and retained 
by a pot hanger (rack). FF—Worker searching an 
assortment of colors. G—Cabinet for holding the wool 
and colors and other appurtenances necessary to the 
work. H—Pole from which is suspended the finished 
pieces for viewing. I—Plank on which the worker puts 
himself to choose his colors. L—Large crotches of 
wood for the storage of rollers not in use. M—Cup- 
board for keeping colors. 





A DECORATIVE CENTER. 

IFTY-SIXTH Street, in and about Fifth 

Avenue, is becoming a great center for the 
decorative trade. On Fifth Avenue, close to 
Fifty-sixth Street, we find D. G. Kelekian, Wm. 
Baumgarten & Co., and Keller & Co. On the 
other side of the street is the Alavoine Co., 
Charles & Co., also Duveen Bros. Just east on 
Fifty-seventh Street is Franklin P. Duryea & Co. 
East on Fifty-sixth Street are Frank Partridge, 
P. W. French, Ed. T. Farmer, Frederick Rose & 
Co., Dawson’s, and Stair & Andrew. The Ben- 
guiats are located at 4 East Fifty-sixth Street. 





SHOWING NEW DRAPERY FABRICS. 
FANCY mercerized fabric of 36-inch width 
is an interesting feature in the lines of David 

Schiff & Co. This is a light-weight fabric in solid 
colors, and its peculiar irregular weave gives it 
pleasing possibilities as an over-drapery. 

New effects in plain and colored madras, 
colored marquisettes and 50-inch silk poplins are 
also specially featured. 

David Schiff recently returned from a seven 
weeks’ visit to the markets of England, France 
and Belgium in the interests of their import lines. 


NEW DEPARTMENT ARRANGEMENT IN 
PROGRESS. 

HE Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. will shortly com- 

plete the rearrangement and refurnishing of 
their showrooms, which was announced in the 
April UpHOoLSTERER and has been under way for 
some time. A complete transformation has been 
carried out in a scheme of two shades of gray, 
providing a general display room of ample pro- 
portions and smaller semi-private display rooms. 





NOTEWORTHY PUBLICITY. 


Sue thoroughness with which Cheney Bros. 
market their production is well illustrated in 
every branch of their business, even to the pub- 
licity end, which covers the subject of advertising 
and advertising printing. Nothing more exqui- 
site in trade literature has come to our attention 
than the brochure recently produced by Mr. 
Cleveland’s department under the title, “Three 
Golden Balls.” Apart from the interest of the 
story, which traces the origin of the ball motif in 
design from the Medici coat of arms to the shops 
of the money-lenders, the work appeals by reason 
of its delightful typography. 





GRAND RAPIDS NOTES. 
b  hewiraren to Grand Rapids during the July 
market will find not only exhibits which will 
crowd the furniture exhibition buildings to ca- 
pacity, but a number of interesting entertain- 
ments planned by the Grand Rapids Market 
Association for their enjoyment. 

It is noteworthy that for the last three years 
the attendance at the July season has surpassed 
the year previous, and the committee are plan- 
ning on a repetition of this record for 1920. 

Among the various features which will add 
to the enjoyment of the occasion are a raffle of 
two automobiles, a sedan and a roadster; boxing; 
auto polo between experts in automobiles; free 
aeroplane rides, four machines being provided 
for the purpose. These events will be held at the 
West Michigan State Fair grounds, where ample 
seating capacity is provided in a large concrete 
grandstand. A dinner will be served in the main 
hall prior to the raffle. 

The entertainment program is in charge of 
William A. Hoult, who has handled the same 
events in previous seasons. 

The July market opens on June 28 and ex- 
tends to July 24. 
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INTERIOR OF THE GOBELIN ATELIER 


From a print more than a century old. See description on the opposite page. 
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HUNTING THE 
PROFITEER 


Bill Under Which Profiteering 

Is Prosecuted—Nobody Willing 

to Define the Term, but the Bill 
Implies Necessaries Only. 











NE business subject that is more discussed 

than any other subject to-day is profiteering, 
and not one man in twenty knows what is meant. 

The federal government is proceeding 
against “profiteers” by authority of a war meas- 
ure known as H. R. Bill 8624. A careful exami- 
nation of the bill reveals the fact that prosecution 
is directed only to the “necessaries” and in no 
degree to the “luxuries.” 

The bill was passed originally as a war 
measure. 

It specifically relates to food and fuel, its 
sale, hoarding, speculation or manipulation; and 
$50,000 was appropriated by Congress for fol- 
lowing up offenders; $50,000 is 
precious little money to cover the 
whole United States, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that with the 
small staff of investigators which 
this amount engages, only the 
most obvious cases of profiteering 
are revealed. 

But we read in the papers 





the consumer when it comes to the company’s 
dealing in stock that had been manufactured and 
placed in their warehouses in 1919, where the 
cost was ascertained before the opening of the 
season, which was not the case with the incidents 
already cited. 

The district attorneys and federal officers 
positively refuse to define “profiteering.” As one 
very capable representative of the law expressed 
it: “I am not a judge; I am not a jury; I ama 
prosecutor. I cannot define profiteering beyond 
the fact that it is the making of unjust and un- 
reasonable profits.” 

A man’s conscience should be his guide, and 
any honest man with a grain of 
brains in his head knows whether 
or not he is profiteering. 

Possibly it will assist such a 
man, if brought to book, to read 
the following extract from a re- 
cent court decision: 

“To determine what is an un- 





that the American Woolen Co. is to 
be prosecuted for taking increased 
profits of 300 to 400 per cent. 

For instance, on an article known as trico- 
tine, the profit for 1919 was 49 cents per yard, 
and for the same goods for 1920 the profit per 
yard is $1.60. 

Another example of a straight worsted 


style, the profit per yard in 1919 was 32 cents, 
and in 1920 is $1.27. 


Another style, the profit in 1919 was 41 
cents, and in 1920, $1.33. 

Another was 54 cents in 1919, and in 1920, 
$1.80. 

These are only a few of the examples 
selected haphazard, showing an average increase 
of over 300 per cent. between two seasons. The 
ratio of profit is much increased and worse for 
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**A man’s conscience should be 
his guide.’’ 


just and unreasonable selling 
price, many elements may be sub- 
mitted to the jury; the cost price 
to the merchant; his overhead 
charges, his rent and allowance for the usual or 
customary margin of profit as it exists in the 
trade; the length of time he has carried the 
article and his interest charges may also be of 
importance. The defendant can be usually guided 
by these elements to show plainly whether his 
profits are illegal or lawful.” 

The idea seems to prevail that the federal 
government, with its long arm of authority, is 
reaching out indiscriminately and dragging its 
victims from the counter and loom, with little 
respect for personal rights or privileges. On the 
contrary, every man, wholesale or retail, is pro- 
tected by the slow process of the law. 

In the first place, the charge of profiteering 








has to be made first to the district attorney, who 
considers carefully the customs and market con- 
ditions of the trade, and is pretty sure of his case 
before he begins prosecution. The public is 
further protected against unnecessary litigation 
by the grand jury, the members of which care- 
fully examine the district attorney’s case, and 
only upon good evidence hands down an indict- 
ment for profiteering. Even then the matter is 
not ended. The case goes to court, and the judge 
decides upon its legality, and if placed upon the 
calendar, the defendant can put into evidence any 
extenuating circumstances. Finally it goes to the 
jury, and the public is still protected, for twelve 
men have to be convinced. 

In the district attorney’s office we are told 
that so long as a man’s conscience is clear, he 
need not worry about prosecution, and in any 
event, he needn’t worry unless his merchandise 
comes under the “necessaries” class. 

The government is not concerned with the 
profits on an Oriental rug or a Persian lamb coat. 
These are luxuries, and while they haven’t drawn 
any definite line of demarkation as yet between 
“necessaries” and “luxuries,” a grand jury, a fed- 
eral jury, a judge and defending attorney should 
be able to come to a pretty close understanding 
as to what is or what is not a “necessary.” 

During the last few months the dry-goods 
trade has been subjected to much criticism on the 
part of the federal government. Certain definite 
charges have been made here and there and in- 
numerable indefinite charges have been bandied 
about. 

The head of one of the largest department 
stores in New York observed recently to the 
writer: “The dry-goods trade does less profiteer- 
ing than any other trade, because there is no 
trade where there is sharper competition. Only 
on extreme novelties or luxuries does the retailer 
depend for his greatest profit, and luxuries do not 
come under the jurisdiction of the bill which 
covers profiteering. The government, however, 
has a deep-seated conviction that we are profiteers. 
Instead of giving us an opportunity to meet the 
charges, they are satisfied with arousing public 
prejudice, resulting, as we have seen in the last 
few months, in a lot of hysterical price-cutting 
which really doesn’t mean so much, being largely 
camouflage. 

“It seems singular that the department 
stores should be attacked by the government 
when for years we have suffered the attacks of 





milliners, tailors, decorators—all of the specialty 
stores, because of our tendency toward mark- 
downs or reductions. 

“For years we have been attacked for our 
bargains and close-out sales, but now it seems to 
be popular to attack us from the other extreme.” 





HOW TO BECOME A DECORATOR. 

LETTER has been forwarded to us which is 

a good example of a great number of letters 
received : 

“T am eager to work under an interior deco- 
rator. There are no decorators in my town, but 
I am anxious to learn. What school is the best? 
What are my chances for a position? What pay 
should I expect when starting out?” 

There are thousands of women who think 
they are decorators, the same as thousands think 
they would be “movie” stars if given the chance 
to prove it. Yet, when you analyze their quali- 
fications upon which to base a hope, you find 
them sadly lacking. 

There are just two main qualifications for 
success—good producing ability and good selling 
ability. 

Producing ability means unusual skill, and 
that covers a big subject. Women come to us 
frequently with designs that are impossible, 
atrocious, showing neither taste nor talent. They 
talk about being decorators, but haven’t the 
vaguest understanding of the subject. To be 
sure, there are those women who have succeeded 
without much ability, but they are the kind who 
have been able to command business because of 
their social standing; and they have had sense 
enough to gather around them the people that 
can turn out the work, being content themselves 
to attend to the business end, but these women 
are few and far between. 

The best thing that a woman who wishes to 
become a decorator can do, is to work for some- 
body else. Find out first if they have any ability 
for producing or selling, and from these points 
work up. Many a stage star started in the chorus 
or in a “stock” company. It is safer to work up 
slowly than to plunge and be submerged. 





NAMM INCREASES CAPITALIZATION. 
FINANCE the erection of their new 
building, A. I. Namm & Son, Brooklyn, have 
increased their capital stock of $200,000 to 
$1,000,000. 
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HOMES IN JAPAN. 
HARLES H. SHERRILL, in his book, 

“Have We a Far Eastern Policy,” diverges 
now and then from the seriousness of his subject 
to discuss the things which appeal to a man who 
is an authority in art as well as diplomacy. 

“After one has visited Japan,” he says, “his 
memories will always be brighter by the mellow 
light of lanterns—tiny ones on the jinrikshas, 
larger ones lighting the footsteps of beclogged 
pedestrians, larger still before shops and- huge 
lanterns suspended in temples. 

“These lanterns are more durable than they 
look to be. Policemen always carry them when 
on duty at night, marked with the official ideo- 
graphs. 

“At night Japanese houses seem to the for- 
eigners rather like large lanterns because their 
windows (or rather the front sliding panels 
which serve as windows) are but close trellisses 
of wood over whose small interstices is pasted oil 
paper. Out through these small panes there 
gleams the same mellow glow as that from the 
lantern. It is a warm, cozy illumination, whether 
given out by a home to the night without or car- 
ried by the wayfarer, and the memory of it is 
most persistent, for the light clings to the thought 
as does the perfume of roses about a picture of 
last year’s garden. 

“Tn no other land is there is so little seeming 
disparity between the house of the rich man and 
his poor neighbor. Perhaps the simplicity taught 
by the Shinto religion has much to do with this. 
At any rate, it is an obvious and commendable 
fact. Of course, the kakemono painting and the 
artistic objects displayed in the tokonoma of the 
poor man or the materials used for his house can- 
not vie in beauty or cost with those of the rich 
man similarly displayed, but the simple cleanli- 
ness and interior construction of both are the 
same and so is the form—the same plain walls, 
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mats, ceilings, and hibashi if it is cold. The nari- 
kin (as the nouveau rich—the war profiteer—is 
called) is apt to go in for European houses, and 
so are a few of the “quality” in Tokyo, but the 
vast majority of those possessing ample means 
still affect Japanese dwellings and a splendid sim- 
plicity that is more effective and surely more ad- 
mirable than the average house of the unen- 
lightened wealthy with us.” 





IN NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS. 


HE Savoy Mfg. Co. have recently purchased 
a three-story-and-basement building at 115 
East Twenty-fourth Street. Extensive alterations 
have been made throughout the building. 
The first floor is used for the showroom and 
the two upper floors for workrooms. 
Plenty of space in the basement for packing 
and shipping and also space in the rear of the 


building affords every opportunity for prompt 
delivery. 





DUPLICATE OF EXPRESS RECEIPTS 
REQUIRED. 


T IS important for shipping departments to 
note a new order in connection with the 
handling of express which comes into effect the 
beginning of next month. Particulars of the new 
regulations follow: 

“On and after July 1, the American Railway 
Express Co. will keep a duplicate copy of every 
receipt it issues when receiving business from 
shippers. The duplicates will be retained by the 
express company for the purpose of record and 
reference, and will be held at the shipping office. 

“Shippers who have been accustomed to pre- 
pare their own receipts or who have their own 
forms have been requested to make provision for 
supplying duplicates of such receipts to the ex- 
press driver or receiving clerk who signs them. 

“As a matter of convenience to shippers, the 
regular receipt forms of the express carrier will 
be revised to permit their use in duplicate form. 

“In cases where prepaid receipts are now be- 
ing issued in duplicate, the extra copy being used 
as a record of charges paid, a third copy will be 
required under the new system, and in such in- 
stances prepaid receipts will be issued in tripli- 
cate. 

“One of the objects of the new system is to 
bring about better protection for and’ methods of 
recording the movement of express packages in 
transit.” 





——— 
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HOW CUSHIONS ARE ADVERTISED IN PARIS 








CONSIDER THE 


FEW years ago there seemed to be grave 

danger that the surfeit of somber colors in 
interior furnishings would result in a swing to 
the other extreme; indeed, it was phophesied in 
1913 that the furnishings of a few years later 
would be a riot of brilliancy. Happily such pre- 
dictions have not come to pass, one of the princi- 
pal reasons being, perhaps, that quiet things are 
most pleasant to live with. 

Interior furnishings are not lightly pur- 
chased, nor are they lightly discarded once their 
usefulness has apparently passed, and, no matter 
how certain groups of artistic expression may 
endeavor to force their views upon a patient pub- 
lic, the bulk of the $1,000,000,000 spent annually 
in this country for interior furnishing equipment 
will be spent for “safe and sane” elements of 
home furnishment. 

Said a customer recently to the buyer of a 
metropolitan store: “These cretonnes are all too 
bright, too vivid, impossible,” and in spite of his 
argument that they were no more brilliant than 
the flowers of nature, which gave universal pleas- 
ure, she refused to accept his persuasion to buy. 

Bright colors and striking patterns in in- 
terior furnishing are like the accents of a 
language, they relieve the monotony which, with- 
out their existence, would be the chief character- 
istic of our homes, but they must be used sparing- 
ly. When so used they are invariably successful, 
and this perhaps accounts in great measure for 
the popularity of brilliantly decorated lamp- 
shades and equally brilliant sofa cushions. 

This thought of an accentuated color note is 
now extending to some of the larger pieces of an 
interior, an individual chair, or a table-cover, or 
a vase, which stands out from the rest of the 
furnishing like the gem in a dull setting. 

But it takes skill to determine to just what 
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ACCENT IN FURNISHING 


degree a room can stand this type of accentua- 
tion. To use a colloquialism, “A little is enough, 
and too much is a great plenty.” 

Human nature delights in contrasts. In the 
early Eighteenth Century, when the French and 
English East India trading companies discovered 
the wealth of color in the fabrics of East India, 
and through their importations scattered these 
things in France, England and the Netherlands, 
they became instantly popular as a relief from 
the heavy and dull textiles which had character- 
ized the Renaissance. Prohibition, particularly 
in France, served only to stimulate desire, but a 
century later the populace turned as readily to 
more somber types with the same sense of relief 
as they had previously experienced when the 
East Indian types appeared. 

The wise decorator will employ vivid colors 
with great restraint. There are certain colors 
that are very difficult to live with, and once their 
novelty has worn off irritation may develop, to 
the lasting discredit of the decorator through 
whose instrumentality the color was introduced. 

We are to-day experiencing a vogue for 
strong color accents, particularly, as we have al- 
ready observed, in connection with the incidental 
furnishings, such as lamp-shades, cushions, and 
individual chairs. Used with moderation these 
may continue indefinitely in favor, but if over- 
done to the point of saturation their life and 
popularity will be correspondingly short. 

Paris is said to be cushion mad, cushions 
everywhere, even on the floor; not hassocks, but 
cushions of richest brocades used as a footrest. 
Cushions of all shapes, sizes and descriptions. 
On the opposite page we show a reproduction of 
a full-page illustration carried by a Paris depart- 
ment store in a fashion magazine. 

Incidentally this illustration also shows some 
styles not yet seen in this country. 











MAY A MONTH OF ART DISCUSSION 


Metropolitan Museum Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary—American Federation of Arts Holds 
Its Annual Convention—Some Interesting Extracts from the Speeches. 


URING the month of May the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art celebrated its golden anni- 
versary. 


A group of public-spirited citizens of New 


York, on the 13th of April, 1870, without even a 
building, a site, an existing collection, money, or 
anything else excepting a well defined idea of a 
museum of art and the united will to create it, 
set in motion the idea which has grown, in fifty 
years, to the magnificent building and the extra- 
ordinary collections that now constitute one of 
the most important places of art interest in the 
entire United States. 

The museum was closed between April 26 
and May 7 in order that adequate preparation 
might be made for the anniversary display, and 
when it opened on May 7 for a membership view, 
there was disclosed one of the most important 
displays of pottery, textiles, bronzes, sculptures, 
furniture, glass, silver and pictures that have 
ever been gathered together in one place on this 
continent. It would be impossible for us to even 
briefly sketch the importance of the various col- 
lections ; suffice it to say that they carried out the 
traditions of the Metropolitan Museum in all that 
that expression implies. 

In conjunction with the anniversary celebra- 
tion, the American Federation of Arts, by invi- 
tation, held its annual convention in New York at 
this time. All sessions of the convention were 
public, being held from May 19 to 21 inclusive. 
Naturally, a great deal of the federation’s de- 
liberations had to do with the work of museums, 
and the practice of circulating museum material 
for the benefit of communities that had no fixed 
museum exhibits. There was, however, a great 
deal of material in the various sessions that bore 
a distinct relation to the trade angle of the art 
subject. 


On Wednesday afternoon, George W. Eg- 


gers, of the Chicago Art Institute, discussed “The 
Museum as a Community Center,” an application 
of the museum idea to the community life in 
general. 


Richard F. Bach, associate in industrial arts 
at the Metropolitan Museum, discussed “The 
Museum and the Industrial World,” a more spe- 
cific application of the museum as a help to 
manufacturers. From his remarks we quote the 
following: 


Museums are educational institutions, and no 
modern museum in the art or science field could be 
established without due regard for a well developed 
educational machinery as part of its fabric. Museums 
consist of collections in a physical sense only; in prac- 
tical working they consist in equal degree of exploita- 
tion of these collections. As instruments of public 
service in the broadest sense museums of art must 
reach as many classes of the public as possible. In 
some museums there are circulating exhibitions, in 
others large collections of lantern slides and prints and 
photographs forming lending collections; in practically 
all. museums there are now series of extension lectures, 
but there is a more fruitful field—that is the field of 
production of articles into which artistic design enters, 
all of which are made in quantity and any one of which 
is a silent element in the cultural broadening out of the 
minds of children as well as of grown-ups. 

Mr. Bach declared that the highest service of any 
art museum to the public lay in this field of serving the 
producers and distributors dealing in home furnishings, 
costume, and in other fields of industrial art design. In 
explanation he cited some interesting examples of the 
kind of contact which he has succeeded in establishing 
in the practical field of manufacture and design, his 
visits to factories, workshops and designing rooms. He 
prophesied that in the not far-distant future the indus- 
trial art museum would be considered before the fine 
art museum, but that no industrial museum could stand 
by itself as a complete unit without the art museum as a 
laboratory, and that, therefore, the ideal of the future 
would be the joint institution, possibly or even prefer- 
ably under a single governing body but with separate 
directors. 

An industrial arts museum would have certain ad- 
vantages in that it could house reproductions and copies 
as well as originals, in fact, could have replicas of 
choice pieces purposely made for study. Such a museum 
would require process exhibits, a showing of raw mate- 
rials and machinery, construction models, and, above all, 
continuous exhibits of articles of current manufacture 
selected by a jury of experts with regard to design and 
execution. 

Such a museum would become the most powerful 
agency for the advantageous growth of American de- 
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sign in the industrial arts. It would maintain intimate 
relationships with schools of industrial arts, with the 
working organizations of manufacturers and designers 
and tradesmen, with vocational schools, with dealers, 
with natural history museums. 

In a great city like New York, however, an indus- 
trial museum would need to be the most complete, em- 
bracing all the industries of artistic manufacture. 
Perhaps the remoter future might see a great indus- 
trial arts school as a factor in the public service of this 
museum. 


In discussing Mr. Bach’s paper, John P. 
Adams, of the Kensington Mfg. Co., gave to the 
discussion the manufacturer’s viewpoint, some 
quotations from his remarks being appended 
herewith: 


Mr. Adams suggested that we are inclined to be a 
little impatient in the matter of our industrial arts. We 
have had many things to do, and have done them. We 
should not doubt our ability or creative imagination and 
the spirit to accomplish. 

We are laying our foundations now and are find- 
ing our museums of immense assistance. It is not 
chance or accident that our industrial arts are best in 
those cities having museums of importance. Our own 
museum has exerted a tremendous influence, as those 
who have attended the industrial art exhibitions held 
here in recent years have been made very acutely aware. 

More than those of any other country, our indus- 
tries, in which design has a part, need the assistance of 
our museums. Behind us lie no centuries of art tradi- 
tion, no glorious heritage of art achievement, such as 
no country of Europe is without. The art in industry 
of Europe is a growth, founded on and inspired by the 
art of previous centuries. We can not hope even for 
equal accomplishment with the modern Europe without 
equal knowledge of all the beauty the past has wrought. 

Demand is the desire born from knowledge, and 
appreciation the gift of knowledge. Both must be a 
national possession—not that only of a particular group 
—and when we have them the ability to satisfy them 
will follow as a matter of course. Our museums must 
be the primary source of our education, and our 
museums must take the broadest possible view of their 
functions. They must be more than treasure houses 
for the safe keeping of such works of the past as we 
have managed to gather in competition with the world. 
They must be more than places of polite entertainment. 
They must be more than picture galleries, even if color 
has the greatest attraction for the human eye. They 
must have their industrial departments not subordinated 
unduly to their departments of the fine arts. They 
should supplement their original collections with com- 
prehensive assemblies of copies of carefully selected ex- 
amples of all forms of industrial art of all the great 
art periods, when the fine arts did not breathe a rarified 
atmosphere leagues above the industrial world as they 
do to-day—copies, because worthwhile originals do not 
exist in sufficient available quantities and because the 
cost of originals is too great to make an adequate col- 
lection a practical matter. 

Mr. Bach has pointed out that the art museum 
can not function to the limit of its power for good 
without the industrial branch as its adjunct. And no 
argument is needed that an industrial museum would be 
restricted greatly in its usefulness if separated from the 
influence of the museum of art. 

I wish to emphasize also that in the industrial arts 
it is only less true than in the fine arts that the con- 
trolling motive is not a financial one. An art industry 
must pay its way like any other. One can never forget 
that it is a business enterprise. It must succeed finan- 
ciallv as well as artistically. But the fact remains that 
the financial rewards are rarely to be compared with 
those of purely commercial enterprises. And so it will 
be found that those industries which need the industrial 
art museums most are the least able financially to main- 
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tain them without public assistance. If we are to have 
them they must be public enterprises. And it is fortu- 
nate that this is so because only as public enterprises, 
in the control of and for the benefit of the whole people, 
can they work their greatest service in the cause of 
industrial art. 


Perhaps the principal meeting of the session, 
at which the industrial needs of the various art 
trades were definitely presented to the delegates, 
was that of Friday, May 21, which took the form 
of round-table discussions in the Hotel McAlpin. 
The speakers on this occasion were the chairman, 
Prof. Charles R. Richards, director of the 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art; John W. Stephenson, editor of THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR; Stepan 
de Kosenko, of the Sterling Bronze Co.; Mrs. 
Jennie Turner Ferguson, of Winifred Warren, 
Inc., and Anna Maxwell Jones, a representative 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Professor Richards outlined the work of the 
art survey which has been undertaken by the 
National Federation for vocational education, 
and which has been in progress since December 
of last year. It is the purpose of the survey to 
determine the art needs of our important indus, 
tries, and to recommend a method of linking up 
the art facilities of the country with the needs of 
industry. Professor Richards spoke in a hopeful 
vein of the work of the survey, and expressed his 
conviction that out of the work now being done 
a considerable advantage would ultimately accrue 
to both art workers and the industries. 

Mr. Stephenson was given the topic: “What 
Do We Need to Make American Designs in 
Decorative Fabrics Lead the World?” We quote 
from his remarks as follows: 

One of the reasons why we do not occupy our 
proper place in the application of art to industrial pur- 
poses is that we have not given this class of art en- 
deavor its proper appreciation. ; 

As a fact, there is no excuse or reason for placing 
the arts of sculpture, painting, music, upon one plane of 
appreciation and the applied or industrial arts upon an 
inferior plane. Indeed, the term, “applied art,” might 
well be supplanted by the broader term, “practical art,” 
combining in a word, art forms which serve the particu- 
lar purpose of beautifying or embellishing useful things. 

Practicality is the primary need for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, a practical type of decoration 
for furnishing equipment is the only kind that will ever 
be cherished by an appreciative second generation. It 
is the stuff of which heirlooms are made.. 

What we need to-day is the art expression of ma- 
tured, experienced, skilled artists, not the dreams of the 
art graduate, who thinks that merit consists in a de- 
parture from general rules, that mere difference is 
synonymous with cleverness and skill. 

There ought to be a very definite encouragement 
for the students of to-day in the fact that they have 
inherited the art inspiration of all the previous centuries. 
We have a right to expect them to start in where the 
others left off, and to look forward to a development 


of Twentieth Century art that in the perspective of one 
hundred years from now will rank in commendable 








comparison with the art products of any previous era. 
But such perfection is the reward only of a thorough 
study and assimilation of an inherited art legacy as a 
foundation upon which to build the improvements of a 
current generation. 

With this as a groundwork, the art student is not 
prepared for work, as many suppose, but prepared 
merely for further study—the study of the needs of the 
fields they intend to serve. Too often experienced de- 
signers, as well as beginners, make the mistake of con- 
structing decoration, of building a design, and then 
seeking a market. It we are ever to create a name for 
American fabrics it will not be because they have been 
used as a vehicle for exploiting American design, but 
rather because American designs have been made to fit 
the needs of the textile manufacturer. This means 
years and years of serious endeavor. It means the 
postponement of hopes and ambitions, but it also means 
eventual excellence. 

The mistake of undervaluing art effort for com- 
mercial application has discouraged embryo artists from 
taking up the commercial phases of art endeavor in the 
belief that such phases were an inferior branch of art 
pursuit. 

When Josiah Wedgwood set out to manufacture 
jasperware, which in artistic excellence would compare 
favorably with that of the ancient Greeks, he sought out 
Flaxman, already noted as a modeler and sculptor of 
extraordinary merit, and John Flaxman is more widely 
known in the art world to-day because of the bas- 
reliefs he modeled for Wedgwood than he is as the 
designer of the monument of Nelson in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

It is not an uncommon thing in France, and in 
Germany, to find the names of foremost artists attached 
to commercial products. This applies to textiles, china 
table service, silverware, furniture, etc. 

When in this country we reach that point of art 
appreciation where the talented artist will be as proud 
to sign his name to a design for tapestry, or cretonne, 
or wall-paper, as he is to sign his name to a mural 
painting, a portrait, or a historical painting, then we will 
be in a fair way to obtain the kind of art material for 
application to the manufactured product which our in- 
dustries now need. 

We must not be impatient to take that much 
coveted place as originators of a strictly American 
period of design. Better by far that we should be, even 
for an extended term, copyists of the best work of other 
periods than that in our attempt to originate we pro- 
duce grotesqueries of color and of form that debauch 
public taste and lower the tone of art appreciation in 
general. Let us not be too quick to cast aside the art 
standards of our ancestors. The pioneer of to-day may 
be the historian of to-morrow, but for the history to 
be worth while the effort must be vigorous, sincere, un- 
selfish, and sane. Art supremacy is not achieved in a 
single generation. We are entered in a contest that 
stretches into the future beyond the limits of our imagi- 
nation. Let us at least be sure that our standards of 
thought are well chosen, that our industry is well 
directed, our appreciation unselfish, and we need have 
no fear concerning the place that will be accorded our 
art efforts in the domain of world commerce. 


Mr. Kosenko covered the subject of archi- 
tectural bronze in a thorough manner, pointing 
out the fact that in that branch of the metal- 
working industry the workers are a combination 
of artist and artisan; that it is necessary for 
the designer to know the practical side of work- 
ing the metal in order that the best results might 
be obtained. 

Mrs. Ferguson spoke upon the needs of the 
garment industry in connection with the art de- 
velopment of to-day. As the head of Winifred 


Warren, Inc., she occupies a position of authority 
in the garment field, and she indicated the possi- 
bilities of assistance which might be offered by 
museum and school organizations working along 
proper art lines. 

Miss Jones, the final speaker, made an inter- 
esting summing up from the consumer’s stand- 
point of the thoughts that had been expressed 
by the various speakers. 





THE FAR EASTERN POLICY. 

N EXCEEDINGLY valuable book has been 

issued from the press of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, “Have We a Far-Eastern Policy?” by 
Charles H. Sherrill, with introduction by David 
Jayne Hill, which dwells upon the author’s ability 
as diplomat and economist; and the men in our 
trade who are contemplating a greater Far-East- 
ern business should closely study this book. 

General Sherrill, although a lawyer, soldier 
and diplomat, is above everything else a keen- 
minded, level-headed business man and organizer, 
a fact well demonstrated by the manner in which 
he handled the Preparedness Parade, as well as 
the executive office at the head of the military 
forces of New York State. 

At the Japan Society dinner held recently in 
New York, he was one of the three speakers, 
chosen because of his deep knowledge of the Jap- 
anese situation. Now, after eight months in 
Japan, he has furnished in this book a clear in- 
sight into our relations with this much misunder- 
stood nation and their policies and ambitions. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 


JOHN WANAMAKER last month had a win- 

dow display called “The Wedding Breakfast,” 
which attracted a great deal of attention. It 
showed a section of a cottage, with Colonial pil- 
lars in front of the doorway, a parrot on a stand, 
a piazza, and flowers in the foreground. Through 
one particular window you could get a view of 
a breakfast room, and a young couple at the table. 
If the open room had occupied the whole window 
it might or might not have interested one, but 
viewed as it was surreptitiously through this one 
window, it exerted a peculiar psychology on the 
people on the sidewalk. 

They were all anxious to get a glimpse of 
what was happening, and it was an amusing sight 
to watch them crouching or craning their necks 
in an effort to look into that room, which was 
exceedingly well devised. 
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“THE WEDDING BREAKFAST” 


A John Wanamaker window. See text on the opposite page. 
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AN EXHIBITION SKETCH, LOUIS XIV ELEVATION 


Rendered in color by Miss Le Elsie Joseph and exhibited at the showing of pupils of the New 
York School of Applied Design for Women. 





Fabric designs from Cooper Union exhibition. 


From left to right, the work of Nateley Teets, Helen Kelemen, 


Ethelyn C. Stewart. 


ART SCHOOLS DISPLAY STUDENT WORK 


HERE have been many exhibitions of inter- 

est in New York during the past month at 
the various schools of design, including the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts, the New 
York School of Applied Design for Women, 
Cooper Union, and others. 

Surveyed as a whole, there are strong indica- 
tions that the work of the students is being 
directed along practical lines with a view of mak- 
ing direct application to specific trade interest. 
This is true more particularly of the advanced 
departments, where 
the work of older stu- BRD a 
dents seems to sug- : 
gest the probability 
that some of them 
have had trade train- 
ing and experience. 

From the various 
exhibitions we have 
selected a number of 
designs which show | ——_ 
the character of the 
work being generally 
produced. 

On the opposite 
page we illustrate a 
Louis XIV side-wall 
elevation, which was 
executed in color at 
the School of Applied 
Design for Women. 
In the center of this | 
page the layout for 
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COLONIAL FURNITURE 


shows a splendid grasp of the necessities which 
govern advertising display. The type matter is 
made up of clipped fragments and naturally is 
not descriptive of the articles shown in the 
sketches, which are original. 

At the top of this page are three illustrations 
of fabric designs from Cooper Union. These 
designs are in full color and show a very defi- 
nite grasp of the essentials of fabric design. 





LIGHT ON 


WESTERN CONDITIONS. 
HE following let- 
ter from David 

H. Upright Jr. gives 

an interesting view- 

point on Coast condi- 
| tions: 

“While the news- 
papers of the country 
are fighting the high 
prices—the large re- 
tail establishments of 
the Coast are enjoy- 
ing a wonderful busi- 

ness Owing to the fact 

7 ‘aS | ~—s that they are practi- 

cally all holding spe- 

cial sales — reducing 
the prices of certain 
lines of merchandise 
and creating a de- 
mand for goods. 

“An example of 
this can easily be 
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an advertisement, 
from the same school, 
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_BERKEY:-& GAY 1270 Clarendon Building Detroit Mich. | 


Advertising layout by Helen Hutchinson, 
School of Applied Design for Women. 


shown in the case of 


New York e ‘ 
ite the Emporium in San 





Francisco, which on Monday, May 24, sold 
$390,000 worth of goods in one day—a remark- 
able record for a Western firm. 

“Many Pacific Coast buyers have canceled 
their Eastern purchases and are waiting now for 
the market to adjust itself. 

“The result of this, and also of these large 
sales, which will reduce the large store stocks a 
great deal, will be a benefit to the jobbers, who 
will have to supply this trade with more goods 
than ever before inside of sixty days. 

“The business of Caro & Upright has been 
wonderful, stock being turned from five to six 
times a season. 

“Our Los Angeles offices, which are located 
in the Hayward Hotel, are in charge of Henry 
Elden, formerly assistant manager of the drapery 
department of Barker Bros. 

“We want to also inform THE UPHOLSTERER 
that our present advertisement which appears in 
your magazine has brought inquiries to us from 
all over the United States, and we are glad to 
see that your magazine has such prestige in the 
drapery-buying community.” 





PLANNING FOR FALL ACTIVITIES. 

HE final pre-vacation meeting of the Uphol- 

stery Buyers’ Association of New York has 
been announced for Wednesday, June 16. At 
this meeting Sidney S. Anhalt, vice-president of 
the association, who has been abroad for some 
weeks, is expected to recount some of the im- 
pressions gathered on his recent trip. 

We understand that the association, under 
the direction of the president, Vincent Lynch, is 
planning to take up some new features in the 
Fall that will sustain the interest of the members 
in this very important association. 





A RECORD OF SUCCESS. 

HE. Canfield-Pearce Co., Grand Rapids, 

Mich., are now installed in their new quar- 
ters at the head of Monroe Avenue, between the 
buildings of the Grand Rapids Press and the 
Grand Rapids Herald. 

The building has undergone a complete 
change, remodeled and redecorated throughout, 
the interior of the store being finished in neutral 
gray-green with French gray trimming, and the 
fixtures and furniture in French gray semi-gloss 
enamel. The drapery department is carpeted 
with a rich green velvet carpet. 

The firm has had a history of successful 
growth, commencing with the founding of the 





original business in February, 1885, as Harvey & 
Heystek, later becoming Heystek & Canfield, and 
three years ago, when John Pearce bought the 
Heystek interests in the store at 96 Monroe Ave- 
nue, the company was again reorganized as the 
Canfield-Pearce Co. 

The firm specializes in draperies, wall-paper, 
shades, pictures, paints, etc., and in the new store 
they have a bargain basement which is in itself 
a complete store. The latter department .takes . 
care of the needs of small painters and paper- 


‘hangers who buy their supplies from the Can- 


field-Pearce Co. 

A full-page advertisement in the Grand 
Rapids Press of April 26 shows the portraits of 
the two principals of the firm, with separate por- 
traits of forty of the firm’s employees, together 
with the three stores the firm has occupied during 
its history. 





EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS UNDER 
WAY. 

HE Bry-Block Mercantile Co., Memphis, 

Tenn.,have commenced the remodeling plans 
which were mentioned some months ago in this 
magazine. The upholstery department will cover 
18,000 square feet and will incorporate a number 
of special fixtures and features in the way of ar- 
rangement and display. There will be a 24-foot 
aisle, 164 feet long, 12 feet of which will be cov- 
ered with carpet, the center space of 12 feet being 
covered with linoleum. At the end of this aisle 
will be a bungalow or model house of four rooms, 
three of which will be display and the other a 
decorative salesroom with office of consulting 
decorator. 

Mr. Bailey’s department will be 110 feet 
wide and 180 feet long over all, and under his 
direction will be the stocks of draperies, uphol- 
steries, floor-coverings, willow furniture, beds 
and bedding, boxes, lamps, bric-a-brac, and Ori- 
ental rugs. 


HE Fall line of the Maibrunn Co. is now on 

display. In keeping with those of previous 
seasons, the line is noteworthy because of the 
superior workmanship in each individual shade. 
The shades are made up in silk, velvet, damask 
and numerous other fine fabrics, and are in all 
the sizes and shades in demand. 


OUNTAIN’S, Greenwood, Miss., have re- 
cently completed a large addition to their 
present department store, and are devoting the 
third floor to a new carpet and rug department. 
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“Fujiyama,” a design executed 
in the manner of Japanese 
wood-block artists. 


“The Blue Nile” prints, depict- 
ing an evening in Egypt. 


“Taj Mahal,” or “Mandalay” 

prints, which express charac- 

teristic warmth and richness 
of Oriental life. 





“Fiesta Espanola,” a_ design 
picturing the characteristic di- 
versions of the Spaniard. 


ooo 


The illustrations here shown 

are from designs of printed 

silks, reproduced by courtesy 
of Cheney Bros. 











PACIFIC COAST NEWS. 
ISCOUNT sales are the rule at San Fran- 
cisco and other Pacific Coast cities, and 

much merchandise is being disposed of at less 
than replacement costs. The reduction of prices 
began on wearing apparel, but has since spread 
to other lines, and some large firms are now of- 
fering as much as 25 per cent. off on everything 
in stock, except a few lines on which manufac- 
turers have set a price. Retailers of house fur- 
nishings are informing their customers that 
wholesale prices on these lines have not been re- 
duced, and in fact are still advancing, but that 
they have joined the lower-price movement in an 
effort to bear down the high cost of living. 

A Summer session of the National Retail 
Dry-Goods Association will be held at San Fran- 
cisco in June, and this will be followed by the 
annual meeting of the California Retail Dry- 
Goods Association. 

Market Week was observed at San Francisco 
during the week of May 17 to 22, when more 
than one hundred business firms joined in a plan 
to bring buyers here from Pacific Coast points. 
The event was a very successful one, hundreds of 
buyers having been attracted, and the Manufac- 
turers’ and Wholesalers’ Association, which had 
the arrangements in charge, plans to make it a 
semi-annual affair. As a special inducement the 
railroad fare of all who attended and purchased 
goods to a specified amount was refunded. 

Frederick O. Cooke, for the past seven years 
with the Mercantile National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, has been made manager of the local branch 
of W. & J. Sloane: 

S. A. Davis, representing J. H. Thorp & Co., 
has returned to his San Francisco headquarters 
from a trip to New York. He came back by way 
of the Pacific Northwest, where he found the 
trade ready to place substantial orders. 

Ray U. Moore, representing Cooper, Coate 
& Casey, of Los Angeles and San Francisco, re- 
turned recently from a business trip to Siberia 
and the Orient. 

P. G. Strickler, representing the Mills & 
Gibb Corp., was a recent trade visitor at San 
Francisco. 

Samuel Sonnenschein and H. G. Sonnen- 
schein have filed a statement of copartnership at 
San Francisco to indicate that they are engaged 
in business under the name of the United In- 
terior Decorators. 


The S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, who 
are now paying increased attention to interior 





decorative work, recently afforded an opportu- 
nity to their employees to vote on the question 
of closing the store at 1 o’clock Saturdays during 
the Summer months, or to remain open all day 
and give each employee a full day off every two 
weeks in addition to the regular vacation. The 
latter policy was decided upon. 

Raphael Weill & Co., who conduct The 
White House, ‘San Francisco, has adopted the 
policy of closing all day Saturday during June, 
July and August. 

The recently organized Spiegelman Furni- 
ture Mfg. Co. will take over the davenport busi- 
ness of the Continental Furniture Mfg. Co., San 
Francisco, and will also manufacture a full line 
of medium-priced upholstered furniture. 

The fifteenth annual picnic and outing of the 
employees of the John Breuner Co. was held at 
Madrone Park, east of Oakland, Calif., on May 9. 

The Jackson Furniture Co., Oakland, Calif., 
who recently took over the business of two deco- 
rative establishments in that city, have made a 
public offering of $300,000 seven per cent. gold 
notes to provide additional working capital. 

The Page Furniture Co., Alhambra, Calif., 
have moved into the building formerly occupied 
by the Finney Dry Goods Co., and have changed 
the name to the Page-Pepper Furniture Co. 

The Plumer Furniture Store, at Santa 
Monica, Calif., has added a department for the 
manufacture of upholstered furniture. 

Barker Bros., Los Angeles, have signed a 
new lease for the branch establishment main- 
tained at Pomona, Calif. This concern recently 
filed incorporation papers, with a capital stock 
of $3,000,000, the directors being W. A. Barker, 
C. L. Barker, Erie P. Barker, F. A. Barnes, J. 
W. Beam and F. Colby, all of Los Angeles. 

E. F. Rogers & Son, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
have purchased the business of the American 
Outfitting Co. at San Bernardino, and have 
placed M. A. Talbott in charge. 

The Penn Furniture Shops, San Mateo, 
Calif., who maintain a large decorative depart- 
ment, have opened a branch at Burlingame. H. 
G. Helwick and B. S. Gibson are the owners. 

The Dunn & Frazier Furniture Co., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., have purchased property at 1010 
J Street, and have had plans prepared for the 
erection of a five-story building to be occupied in 
its entirety by this firm. 

The Grote-Rankin Co., Seattle, Wash., have 
moved their drapery department to the second 
floor, where increased space has been placed at 
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its command. W. W. Jerrauld, manager of this 
section, plans to visit the Eastern markets in 
June. 

George Bromley has severed his connections 
with the Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore., and 
is now doing decorative work for the owners of 
a chain of theaters in the Pacific Northwest. 

Charles Prins, who recently opened a dra- 
pery shop in the Mission district, San Francisco, 
has disposed of part of his interests in this and 
has gone East. The Tozer Co. is interested in 
the business and is now conducting it. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





THE MARSHALL FIELD IDEA. 
HERE is a brass tablet hanging conspicuous- 
ly in the wholesale showroom of Marshall 
Field & Co., New York, which expresses the 
Marshall Field idea of efficiency. It reads as 
follows: 


To do the right thing, at the right time, 
in the right way; to do some things better 
than they were ever done before; to 
eliminate errors; to know both sides of 
the question; to be courteous; to be an 
example; to work for love of the work; 
to anticipate requirements; to develop 
resources; to recognize no impediments; 
to master circumstances; to act from 
reason rather than rule; to be satisfied 
with nothing short of perfection. 





A. H. ZELLERS BECOMES OFFICER OF 
FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO. 


T A special meeting of Fred Butterfield & 

Co., Inc., on May 28, held for the purpose of 
reorganizing the executive personnel, following 
the death of Frank J. Warrall, late president of 
the company, the following officers were elected: 
Chas. Pinnell, president; Walter L. Warrall, 
vice-president; A. H. Zellers, second vice-presi- 
dent; Chas. A. Warrall, secretary, and C. J. 
Decker, treasurer. 

Subsequently the company issued a circular 
which states that Mr. Zellers will be active vice- 
president in the direction of the business. 

Mr. Zellers has for many years been the 
head of the drapery fabric department of Fred 
Butterfield & Co., and is one of the best known 
men in the upholstery trade. 
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THE MISSES KELLY REMOVE. 

ISSES Alicia Kelly and Catherine Kelly 

have removed to 209 East Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. At this new location 


‘they have a three-story and basement house de- 


voted solely to their own interests. 

In going through their spacious showroom, 
which covers the entire first floor, many new de- 
signs in decorative tole are seen. This decora- 
tive tole is made wholly in the workrooms, which 
occupy the two upper floors of the building. 

The Misses Kelly do work for the trade only 
and a visit to their new location would be amply 
repaid. 





INCREASED SHOWROOM SPACE. 
LIVER & KAUFMAN have taken an addi- 
tional room, slightly larger than the one they 
have occupied since the opening of their show- 
room at 33 Union Square. This gives them more 
than double the space formerly occupied and will 
enable them to not only better care for the lines 


they are showing, but will give them the ability 
to add to their lines. 





The illustration below shows a novelty net curtain 

imported from Belgium and displayed in Lord & 

Taylor’s upholstery department. It consists of 

fancy net embroidered in white, with black cher- 

ries, which form a striking feature of the design; 

the latter filled in with heavy yarn, which makes 
them stand out in relief. 
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Asszotr, A. THEo. & Co.—Herbert Gardner in charge of 
the New York salesrooms, eleventh floor, Clarendon 
Building, New York and vicinity, also New York 
Central and New England States; Ralph Wilson, 
Middle West and South; R. C. Sitzman, Pacific Coast 
territory; A: Theo. Abbott, the firm’s representative 
on the road. 

Bassett, McNas & Co.—Stuart R. Moore, New York 
State and along the Lakes as far as Detroit; J. L. 
Chamberlain, Pennsylvania and the Southern States; 
C. M. Stout, Pittsburgh and Middle West; Chris 
Hempel, charge of Chicago office, covering Western 
States to and including the Coast; Alexander Martin, 
charge of New York office, also covering New Eng- 
land States; Howard S. Morgan, New Jersey. 

Berpecker & RowLanp Mrc. Co—W. L. Davison, 
Northern New England States; C. B. Miller, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Maryland, Northern New York, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia; L. W. Bond, New York City and 
vicinity, also export department, New York; F. L. 
Potter, New York City and vicinity; G. W. Moeller, 
Southern New England, New Jersey, Eastern Ohio 
and Pennsylvania; L. R. Leeson, Pacific Coast; L. G. 
Fay, Northern Mississippi Valley States; C. C. Gaff, 
Chicago and adjacent territory; W. S. Swart, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Western Ohio and Ontario. 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co.—O. J. Perry, C. L. 
Harper, R. H. Anderson, G. A. Wurzburg, O. J. Frey, 
A. J. Whittier, H. L. Van Bibber, J. D. Gray, mgr. 
New York office. 

BERNHARD, Morris Co.—Adolph Lederer, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, part New York City; Ru- 
dolph Cronenberg, New York State and Middle 
West; W. O. Brown, Boston and New England 
States, 420 Boylston Street, Boston; Hugh Markey, 
Joseph Lutzius, Greater New York, Brooklyn and 
New Jersey. 

BIttwitter Bros.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of 
Middle and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadel- 
phia office. Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and 
Norfolk; Paul Schiess. New York State and New 
England; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; Oscar Mueller, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; T. B. Kelly, Illinois. 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos. Anderson, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; Paul Baer, 
Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; William 
Harnisch, Brooklyn and Newark; John P. Fox, New 
York City. 

Biatter & Co., Tirus.—J. W. Bartindale, William H. 
Compton, Frank W. Giles Jr., B. T. Harris, Simon I. 
Loeb, Sylvan A. Loeb, James A. Loeb, H. T. Fish- 
burn, William P. Nixon, J. B. Olstein, Thorley Col- 
lester, Nathaniel D. Levy, Julius Topping, Andrew 
Schmidt, Chicago office, 234 South Franklin Street. 

Burcn, A. F., Co—L. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
A. F. Zoellner. Michigan, north of Grand Rapids; G. 
L. Trankler, Southern Michigan, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania; E. C. Conklin, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tuckv, Tennessee, West Virginia; E. C. Trankler, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota; F. S. Allen, Pacific Coast and 
South. 

ButTterFIELD, Fren & Co., Inc.—F. Hinkle, Philadelphia; 
Sam Hamity, Chicago; David Wolf, Cincinnati; S. S. 
Einstein, St. Louis, Mo.; T. J. Kennedy, New England 
States; W. S. Miller, New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania; H. R. Moore, Middle West; Harry B. Lee, 
Northwest; John Hodges, Maryland and West Vir- 
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ginia; W. A. Metts, South and Southwest; Fletcher 


V. Youngs, Denver to the Coast; A. R. 
Metropolitan District. 

CAMPBELL WALL Paper Co., Wm.—Elliott N. Bush, 
Pittsburgh; J. Stewart Cory, Southern Ohio, West 
Virginia, Western Maryland; E. F. Doughty, North- 
western Pennsylvania, Western New York State; M. 
C. Fuhrman, Eastern New York State, Vermont; Geo. 
R. Henderson, Metropolitan District; W. B. Hum- 
phrey, Chicago and Middle Southern States; A. S. 
Hyser, Northwest and Pacific Coast; John C. Scott, 
Northern Ohio, Michigan, Indiana; Geo. W. Steele, 
New England; John T. Van Derpool, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington. 

Caro & Upricut.—David H. Upright, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Utah and Colorado; Irving E. Upright, 
California; Henry F. Elden, Los Angeles office; Will- 
iam Heider and Vernon Perry, local. 

Carter, E. C. & Son.—Thom.W. Collens, sales manager; 
Frank C. Scherf, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and Wilmington; J. N. McConathy, Chicago office, 
Central and Northwest States; N. A. Arter, San 
Francisco office, Far West and Pacific Coast terri- 
tory; E. R. Jones, Boston office, New York State and 
Canada; A. W. Millet, Ohio, Michigan, Wheeling and 
Pittsburgh; H. P. Barends Jr., Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, the South and part of Iowa; B. Lewis, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
New England; Wm. G. Arras, decorating trade in 
Greater New York, Paterson and Newark; D. Jarrett, 
large department stores in Greater New York and 
New Jersey; A. Cohn, Central and Northwest States; 
W. L. Lanahan, special orders, New York. 

Cuase, L. C. & Co—W. P. Underhill, G. E. Sawyer, 
K. L. Baker, P. W. Fowler, Boston office; H. T. 
Wight, H. R. Tarleton, R. H. Bogert, New York 
office; J. E. Nelson, J. B. Ogan, C. J. Dyer, E. D. 
Singer, Chicago office; W. R. Scott, Cleveland office; 
E. H. McArthur, San Francisco office; A: E. Ronin- 
ger, Detroit office. 

CHENEY BroTHErRS.—Edward Wolff, dry-goods and job- 
bing trade in New York Citv: Joseph Doyle, lamp- 
shade manufacturers; James R. Connor, New York 
City decorators; John Rogers, out-of-town trade in 
New York City; L. E. Skinner, Philadelnhia, Balti- 
more. Washington; W. H. B. Stephens. Chicago and 
Middle West; F. L. Davis. Boston, New England, 
New York State; Walter H. Berghorn, San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast and Denver. 

Craritns, INc—M. P. Chattin, Metropolitan District, 
Philadelnhia. Baltimore. Washington: M. P. Gannon, 
South; H. P. Gossarth, Middle West: C. Stickle, 
Chicago. St. Louis. Northwest; W. O’Leary, New 
England; J. L. Neal. New York. Pennsylvania. 

Derk & Co., TosepH.—Haughton & Lee, 16 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York; J. K. Taylor, 12 West Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Doux, Inc., Tutes.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux 
Allen. 

Dr Pont Fasrtkorn Co.—T. G. Hopper. Maine. New 
Hampshire. Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
office, 502-509 Harvey Building. Chauncy and Bed- 
ford streets. Boston. Mass.; C. Hallock Silkman. sales 
manager: Charles Leshem. C. P. M. Rumford, Ed- 
mund Doremus, T. J. McConnell, W. A. Palmore, 
Lewis Feder, New York State. New York City. Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, Dela- 
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ware, Maryland (except the Northwestern cornér), 
office, 21 East Fortieth Street, New York City; J. J. 
O’Donohue, Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Northwestern Maryland, North Carolina; E. N. Phil- 
lips, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Southern part of Louisiana; F. 
B. Young, Ohio, office, Gugle Building, Fourth and 
Long streets, Columbus, Ohio; J. W. Stark, sales 
manager; J. F. Daley and C. E. McShane, Michigan 
(Southern Peninsula), office, 1933 Dime Bank Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich.; H. E. Herman, sales manager; A. 
J. Auchterlonie, F. H. Monaghan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, St. Louis, Southern Illinois, office, 803 Mer- 
chants’ Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; H. W. 
Wivel, sales manager; James M. Wulpi and F. E. 
Niering, Northwestern corner Indiana, Northern IIli- 
nois, Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Eastern section of South 
Dakota, Iowa, with the exception of the Southwestern 
portion, office, McCormick Building, Chicago; E. T. 
Lednum, manager; Wm. M. Bowman and J. C. Hast- 
ings, Western section of South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, Texas (Northwestern portion), office, Ideal 
Building, Denver, Colo.; C. W. Beckley, Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, office, 614-625 Chronicle 
Building, San Francisco, Calif.; P. E. Teets, Missis- 
sippi Valley and Southwestern territory. 

Empen & Wormser.—Thos. M. Zebley, East; Geo. L. 
Mason, Chicago and Northwest; E. S. Lewis, South 
Coast and Far West; J. Lobenstein, Pennsylvania and 
New York State; S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh and New York State; 
J. Kurnicki, Greater New York; N. W. Shearer, 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 

Farrctoucn & Gotp, Inc—S. Gold, New York State 
and Canada; S. Z. Brandvein, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Southwest; A. C. Littlefield, New Eng- 
land States; J. F. Hanley, Denver to the Pacific 
Coast; W. H. Watts, Chicago, Northwest, New York 
City and New York office; F. J. Barnable, New York 
State, Greater New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington; Wm. J. Maxwell, the South and 
Pennsylvania; H. Wirth, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont; H. Poletti. Greater New York; N. Gold- 
smith, Greater New York; E. W. Paige, Greater New 
York. 

FaLKeNBACH Mrc. Co.—M. C. Boggis, secy.. Atlantic 
and Middle States to Denver and part of South: N. 
W. T. Knott. 164 Federal Street, Boston, New Eng- 
land; F. C. Billups, 223 Sherlock Building, Portland, 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho: FE. D. Clarabut. 126 
Post Street. San Francisco. Calif., State of Cali- 
fornia; P. K. Douglass & Co., St. Nicholas Bldg., 
Montreal, Eastern Canada. 

Goutp-MeErsErEAU Co—S. F. Ross, Chicago. Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati. St. Louis and Southwest: 
Tohn L. Zeller. San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Pacific Coast; E. P. Smith, Denver and West; Geo. 
W. Marquis, New York State and Canada; Geo. R. 
Heustis, Connecticut and Pennsvlvania ; Thomas Cur- 
rian, Boston; J. A. Dempsey, New England; Sarkis 
Yagjian, Boston; Fred. Friederichs. Tohn L. Pratt, 
Geo. R. Murdock. New York City; Edwin B. Flana- 
gan, New York Citv and New Jersey. 

GraFFIN & Dotson.—John Darling, Inc., Middle West; 
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H. C. Hering, West and South; James Gillies, Pacific 
Coast; C. O. Hoffman, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
= nor York State, Connecticut; J. E. Curry, New Eng- 
and, 

GrirFIN Co., THE Rospert.—Russell A. Kirtley, West- 
ern; Floyd E. Bolton, Central and Southern and 
Canadian Northwest; Arthur E. Jones and Homer G. 
Oliver, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia, Pitts- 
burgh; John J. Trowbridge and W. Irving, New York 
State and Dominion of Canada; Frank B. Burggraf 
and Morris S. Silverstein, New York City and 
vicinity, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; Harry 
F. Peeling, New England States and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

HartsHorn Co., Stewart.—B. E. Bushnell, D. F. Had- 
ley, J. F. Spiro, A. M. Mount, T. E. Bullivant, A. R. 
Crippen, J. F. Wilson, E. B. Dake, J. M. Layng, G. 
C. Boyce, F. C. Barkey, L. S. Klotz. 

Haucuton & Lee.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; H. 
Russell Johnson, Chicago, Northwest and Pacific 
Coast; James E. Loughlin, Middle, West; Frank J. 
Seifert, West and South; J. F. Martin, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; J. T. 
Glacken, City and House. 

Hem & Co, S. W.—Harry W. Hardt, Middle and 
Northwest; Arthur H. Thomas, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and New York City; J. K. Taylor, 
12 West Street, Boston, and New England States; T. 
P. Coyle, Merchants’ National Bank Building, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast; S. W. Heim, New York 
City and house. 

HENDERSON & Co., WiLt1AM.—D. A. Tarbell & Son, 597 
Washington Street, Boston, New England; Eugene H. 
Lewis Co., 1055 Market Street, San Francisco; L. W. 
Lee & Son, Republic Building, Chicago, Middle West; 
J. Charles Neumann, 212 Fifth Avenue, tenth floor, 
New York. 

Hosss Watt Paper Co.—George W. Hanbury, New 
England; I. S. Hornbeck, New York State, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan; D. B. Rosenblatt, Northwest and 
Pacific Coast; W. H. Simpson, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington; C. J. Trowbridge, Metropolitan 
District; Frank Van Sittert, Pittsburgh District; W. 
B. Humphrey, Chicago and Middle Southern States. 

IMPERIAL WALL Paper Co.—Elliott N. Bush, Pittsburgh; 
J. Stewart Cory, Southern Ohio, West Virginia, 
Western Maryland; E. F. Doughty, Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, Western New York State; M. C. Fuhr- 
man, Eastern New York State, Vermont; Geo. R. 
Henderson, Metropolitan District; W. B. Humphrey, 
Chicago and Middle Southern States; A. S. Hyser, 
Northwest and Pacific Coast; John C. Scott, North- 
ern Ohio, Michigan, Indiana; Geo. W. Steele, New 
England; John T. Van Derpool, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington. 

Jamieson & Co., ALEXANDER.—Louis Bernstein, Harry 
C. Earle. David Fyfe, George O. Howe, Fergus Mc- 
Kenzie, William A. Peters. 

Jupp Co., H. L—E. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. E. 
Dickinson, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F. J. 
Forrest, C. H. Hass, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, 
J. Kenny, F. I. Mansfield, J. McLaren Jr., C. L. 
Moder, W. R. Shaw, A. E. Smith, G. B. Walker, M. 
Kahn, C. E. Seery. 

Kroper, Joun, & Henry Reuset Co.—J. H. Dickey, 1812 
N. Berendo Street, Los Angeles, Calif., entire Pacific 
Coast east to Denver, Colo.; S. M. Hauser, Room 








1512, Republic Building, Chicago, Ill, States of Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Michigan, 
also Indianapolis, and Winnipeg, Canada; Benj. K. 
Pugh, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Erie, Washington, Balti- 
more and principal cities in Ohio and Kentucky; T. 
F. Sheehy, Western Pennsylvania and entire South 
and Southwest; T. H. Coffee, New York, New Jer- 
sey, part of Pennsylvania, provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada; F. H. Drowne, 67 Chauncy Street, 
Boston, all New England States; F. D. Goodlander, 
balance of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; L. Jarrett, 

“Targe trade in New York City, Brooklyn, Camden, 
Newark and Philadelphia; F. H. Timke, Brooklyn, 
also New York decorative trade; H. Oedekoven, New 
York and near-by New Jersey towns; B. M. Wood, 
manager New York salesrooms; besides the above, 
Henry Reubel makes several trips a year to Chicago 
in the interests of large jobbers. 

Lee & Sons, Ltp., AktHUR H.—Vincent L. Wilson, 1501 
Heyworth Building, Chicago; Harold M. Bailey, 
William C. Smith, New York office. 

Lee, Benrens & Co., Inc.—Walter J. Wilde. 

Lewis Co., Rosert.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New 
York, Boston and the Pacific Coast; Joseph Z. Muir, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Harold S. 
Johnson, Middle West. 

Lincrusta-WaALton Co.—Elliott N. Bush, Pittsburgh; 
J. Stewart Cory, Southern Ohio, West Virginia, 
Western Maryland; E. F. Doughty, Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, Western New York State; M. C. Fuhr- 
man, Eastern New York State, Vermont; Geo. R. 
Henderson, Metropolitan District; W. B. Humphrey, 
Chicago and Middle Southern States; A. S. Hyser, 
Northwest and Pacific Coast; John C. Scott, North- 
ern Ohio, Michigan, Indiana; Geo. W. Steele, New 
England; John T. Van Derpool, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington. 

Lioyp Co., W. H. S—Edward J. Dunn, Far. West and 
Coast; Thomas J. McClelland, South and Southwest ; 
Llewellyn Lloyd, New England; George S. Bell, 
Middle West; E. M. C. Mullin, part of New York 
State and Metropolitan District. 

LoveMAN Bros.—lIrving Silverstein, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana; Max O. Mayer, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, West Virginia; I. H. 
Friedenthal, Pacific Coast; O: A. Broomfield, South- 
ern States; Lee Dreyfus, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska; Emile Loveman, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island; Lewis Loveman, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, New Jersey. 

MarsruNN Co.—Myron Maibrunn, West and Middle 
West; Walter T. Simmons, New York City and East. 

Mansure Co., E. L.—George C. Carnie, George F. 
Wright, Walter H. Neff, Chas. E. Shults, B. F. Obern- 
dorf, E. M. Boyington, Otto Winnegge and Felix 
Robin, Chicago; J. L. Swope and Jas. B. Carroll, 
Hartford Building, New York; Joseph E. Chappatte, 
W. A. Holloway, Philadelphia. 

Matratuck Mrc. Co—D. P. Doremus, Greater New 
York, New Jersey, and export; E. W. Wyman, 
Greater New York and New Jersey; L. E. Gretter, 
New England, New York State and Pennsylvania; H. 
A. Sisson, State of Michigan and Toledo, Ohio; R. 
K. Chandler, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota; J. W. Billings, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Southern States. 

McManon, Cremins & WortHINcTon, Inc.—Thos. J. 
McMahon, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington; P. D. Cremins, New York City, New 
York State; S. Peck, Middle West and East; Warren 
Stilwell, Central West. 

Miter & Co., Inc., Joun.—A. H. Notman & Co., R. E. 
Deeks and H. S. Clifton. 

Moskowitz Bros.—M. J. Siegel, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and large cities of Middle West; 
Leon Gordon, P. H. Gustin, Metropolitan District; 
Samuel Goodman, House; Lee Dreyfus, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Iowa and Kansas; I. H. Friedenthal, Den- 
ver to Coast. 








Moss Rose Mrc. Co.—Leon 3. Fox, Walter J. Moore, 
Harold W. Burton, George E. Yuille, Berthold 
Strauss and Victor Echausse. 

NATIONAL Decorative Co., Inc.—R. E. Johnson, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota; W. E. 
Lewis, California, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona; David 
Greenwald, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington; Leo H. Wolfram, New York, 
N ewark, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia. 

New EncLanp Curtain Co.—Scripture & Fowler, 250 

_ Fifth Avenue, New York, larger cities Middle At- 
lantic States to Detroit and New York City; E. H. 
Belcher, 444 Market Street, San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast; J. L. Cobb, New England. 

OeHRLE Bros. Co.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, 
H. R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Ham- 
burger, New York office, Hartford Building, New 
England States; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Southern States; Tower & Noyes, Chicago office, 
Thomas Church Building, Chicago and Middle West; 
H. R. Blanck, Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York State and Canada; H. O. Pierce, 
Los Angeles office, Pacific Coast States. “4 

Otiver & KaurmMan.—S. S. Kaufman, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, and points 
West; S. U. Oliver, New England, Ohio, Michigan; 
Harry Markow and N. W. Thal, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. 

OrinoKA Mitts.—Wm. L. Wagner, 1608 Heyworth 
Building, Chicago, Chicago and the Middle West; 
Howard Benner, 1010 Commonwealth Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh and the South Atlantic States; Robert J. 
Cunningham, New England, New York State and 
Ohio; John H. Kemp, 519 Commercial Building, 
San Francisco, San Francisco and Pacific Coast; 
George J. Becker, 1608 Heyworth Building, Chicago, 
Texas and Middle West States; T. R. Dolan, New 
England and Canada; R. E. Gray, 1608 Heyworth 
Building, Chicago, Michigan, and part of Ohio. 

PatcHinc & Co. Inc., JoHN F.—Chas. S. Darling, 
Pacific Coast States; Samuel Adler, Chicago; Charles 
Seavey, New England States; Robert J. Naylor, 
Middle West and Northwest; Frank N. Mason, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and South; Leon F. 
Scoboria, house; John McMorrow, house. 

Penn Tapestry Co.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, 
New York and Metropolitan District; W. A. Pay- 
son, 19 Columbia Street, Boston, New England; W. 
A. Dale, Hartford City, Ind. Middle West; F. G. 
Suhling, 105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Chi- 
cago; L. N. Walfer, 833 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast; H. S. Griffith, general manager, 
and Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington and West. 

Persian RuG MANuFActory.—Giles Whiting, Harry H. 
Robbins, E. R. Lee, J. C. Marks. H. S. Harner, G. de 
Bold, Charles S. Darling, San Francisco office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MiLits.—Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; Ed- 
ward G. Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, also 
New England; Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, 
Baltimore, Washington and Philadelphia; Max B. 
Hilbert, Middle West and Canada; R. W. Waterson, 
Chicago and Middle West; A. J. Raine, Ohio. 

PLATTSBURGH WALL PAper Co.—Elliott N. Bush, Pitts- 
burgh; J. Stewart Cory, Southern Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Western Maryland; E. F. Doughty. North- 
western Pennsylvania, Western New York State; M. 
C. Fuhrman, Eastern New York State, Vermont; Geo. 
R. Henderson, Metropolitan District; W. B. Hum- 
phrey, Chicago and Middle Southern States; A. S. 
Hyser, Northwest and Pacific Coast; John C. Scott, 


(Continued on page 86.) 
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GOBELIN TAPESTRY IN A NEW YORK APARTMENT 


Bringing the top over to form a cove is a simple way of handling a difficult proposition. 




















A CHARMING BREAKFAST ROOM 


French gray is the prevailing tone. 
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RESTOCKING THE WALL-PAPER SHOP 


OMETIME in July the wall-paper manufac- 
turers will show their new lines at the Hotel 
Commodore. Shortly afterwards these papers, 
in the hands of manufacturers and jobbers’ sales- 
men, will go through the country and the dealers 
will be given an opportunity to select therefrom 
his season’s stock, 

The wall-paper dealer who deserves to be 
considered in the class of the purveyors of deco- 
rative materials, must bring to the task of buying 
something more than the mere consideration of 
price. He must consider 
the new papers from three 


heavily wooded, where most of the homes are 
surrounded by shade trees, will not want to stock 
up with papers of the darker shades. He will 
want paper of more brilliant colors, and especially 
those colors which reflect the light and have a 
tendency to make a naturally dark room bright 
and cheerful. On the other hand, a dealer whose 
store is on the seaboard or where the homes are 
daily filled with sunlight, will do well to stock up 
with foliage papers, or floral papers having green 
or the deeper shades of brown as predominating 
colors. 





Of course, a dealer 





points of view: First, as 
to their general artistic 


must also take into con- 


worth ; second, as to their 
application in the vicinity 
in which he does business, 
and third, as to price. 
The wall-paper of artis- 
tic worth is the paper 
whose design is conceived 
by an artist knowing and 


The Wall- Paper 


Convention 


Up to the time of our going to 
press, no date has been definitely 
determined for the opening of 
the Wall-Paper Convention, to 
be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
Lexington Avenue and Forty- 


sideration the size of the 
patterns with relation to 
his locality. Ina commu- 
nity of large homes with 
large, high - ceilinged 
rooms, large patterns will 
be serviceable, but in a 
community of small 
homes they will be quite 





applying the principles of 
his profession; under- 


time in July. 
standing the relationship 








second Street, New York, some- 


worthless, because a large 
pattern on the wall has a 
tendency to make a small 








of wall-paper to the rest 








of the room, capable of 

creating something which will be pleasing to the 
eye, not for a day, but for as long as the paper 
in which his design is embodied hangs on the 
wall. 

The coloring of artistic wall-paper must be 
in those colors which harmonize, in other words, 
which make the paper, regardless of design, a 
beautiful background in which no one color is to 
stand out to irritate the beholder or to clash with 
other colors in the room. 

The suitability of paper to the dealer’s en- 
vironment depends largely upon color. For ex- 
ample: A dealer whose store is in a locality 
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room look even smaller 
than it is. 

Price need be considered only with relation 
as to whether the artistic design and coloring of 
the paper is worth the money charged for it. It 
need not be greatly considered from the custom- 
er’s point of view because the American people 
are willing to buy, regardless of price, if they are 
offered the thing that they want, and in the wall- 
paper field the wall-paper that is desired is that 
which serves as a real wall decoration rather than 
merely as a wall covering. 

The application of these principles will save 
a dealer from loading his shelves with slow sell- 
ers unsuitable to his particular trade. 
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BERNHARD—Morris Bernhard, of the Mor- 
ris Bernhard Co., who has been undergoing treat- 
ment at the New York Eye and Ear Hospital for 
an infection of the eyes, reports that he is making 
splendid progress and there is every probability 
that his present sojourn in the hospital will result 
in his final cure. He expects to be released from 
treatment in a few weeks. 

Owen—Richard Owen, of the J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit, is in Europe on business connected 
with the interests of his department. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, head of the whole- 
sale and retail upholstery departments of B. Alt- 
man & Co., is now in Europe covering the various 
markets in the interests of the departments under 
his charge. 

Hatt—H. J. Hall, of the Scranton Lace Co., 
who in company with Mrs. Hall has been abroad 
for several weeks on a combined business and 
pleasure trip, is returning on the SS. Baltic, due 
in a few days. 

Cook—William K. Cook, vice-president of 
the Geo. S. Harrington Company, Boston, who 
has been seriously ill for five months with “sleep- 
ing sickness,” is now said to have passed the cli- 
max and is definitely considered out of danger. 
He is showing pronounced improvement from 
day to day, and while still a sick man, an early 
convalescence is confidently predicted. 

HeENNER—E. S. Henner, formerly with Bas- 
sett, McNab & Co., is now representing the Em- 
pire Couch Co., with headquarters at Medina, 
N. Y. 

GaRDNER—George Gardner returned from a 
ten week’s visit to Europe, on May 17, on the 
steamship Caronia. This is Mr. Gardner’s third 
trip in nine months in the interest of the drapery 
department of Mills & Gibb. 

Scoporta—Leon Scoboria, treasurer of 
John F. Patching & Co., is to build a home on 
Nottingham Road, Malverne, L. I., having just 
acquired ground for the purpose. 

SmitH—When “Lou” Smith retired some 
ten years ago as manager of L. S. Ayres & Co.’s 
big department of interior decorative furnishings 
in Indianapolis, he had the reputation of being 
one of the best retail men in the United States, 
not only a good merchant, but a good decorator. 
Mr. Smith then got into real estate, but he never 
fully escaped from the lure of the old calling and is 
now contemplating a return to the retail business. 

RosENTHAL—W. E. Rosenthal has returned 





from his vacation on the Pacific Coast, and re- 
ports a very enjoyable experience. The weather 
was delightful and he made the acquaintance of 
many of the important golf links in that territory. 

Rossins—LeEe—At the last directors’ meet- 
ing of the Persian Rug Manufactory, H. H. Rob- 
bins, for some time salesmanager, was elected 
director and vice-president, and E. R. Lee, direc- 
tor and secretary of the company. 

BaLsILLige—John G,. Balsillie, formerly as- 
sistant to the buyer, has succeeded Leo Wiley as 
upholstery buyer for Schuneman & Evans, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

WiLey—Leo Wiley, formerly upholstery 
buyer for Schuneman & Evans, St. Paul, has 
gone into the general mercantile business in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, under the firm name of the Johns 
Dry Goods Co., acquiring the interests of the old- 
established firm of this name. 





RECENT TRADE CHANGES 


Ignatius Steiner, upholsterer and decorator, 
formerly at 712 Madison Avenue, is now located 
in new quarters at 884 Lexington Avenue and 
Sixty-sixth Street. 

Edwin Ruddlesden has recently established 
a studio of interior decoration in the establish- 
ment of David Spencer, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
He was formerly with Frederick & Nelson, of 
Seattle, Wash. 

Klunk & Hoehn, manufacturers of uphol- 
stery, bedding and cushions, formerly of 213 
West Thirty-fifth Street, New York, have re- 
moved to 753 Third Avenue and 202 East Forty- 
seventh Street. Their new phone number is 
Vanderbilt 1622. 

Elsie Cobb Wilson, interior decorations and 
antiques, has removed her New York studio to 
33 East Fifty-seventh Street, telephone Plaza 
6527. 





HE employees of the Chicago establishment 

of S. Karpen & Bros. have organized a six- 
team baseball association representing the office, 
mill, shipping room, upholstering department, 
cutting department, and spring-setting depart- 
ment. The teams are already practicing under 
the superintendence of a coach, and a three-game 
schedule has been arranged for every Saturday 
up to August 21. The Karpen organization is 
also open for games with outside furniture fac- 
tories in Chicago, and the baseball enthusiasts in 
connection with the firm have planned a very 
active season. 
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THE WALL-PAPER MEN AT GOLF. 

HIGHLY successful gather- 
w., ing of some of the members 
of the Wall-Paper Association 
was held at Lake George on May 
25, 26 and 27, the occasion being 
the annual golf tournament, 
under the auspices of a commit- 
tee composed of W. A. Hup- 
puch, chairman; George Tait, S. 
Carter Hall and J. J. McCabe. A hundred people 
were present. 

The first eighteen holes were played on the 
Glens Falls Country Club course. On the sec- 
ond day, the play was at the Saratoga Country 
Club, the hosts for that occasion being the Iro- 
quois Paper Co. and the Decorative Co. 

A banquet on the 27th brought the affair to 
a close, W. A. Huppuch, toastmaster. 

The entire function was one long to be re- 
membered, the ladies of the party being entitled 
to much credit for its success. Following is a 
list of prizes and winners: 

Grand Handicap, first prize, Henry Burn 
Cup, J. B. Pearce Jr.; second prize, Underwood 
Co. Cup, Henry Somers. Manufacturer’s Handi- 
cap, first prize, Alvah Miller Cup, S. Carter Hall; 
second prize, Iroquois Co. Cup, D. J. H. Coy. 
Bookmen’s Handicap, first prize, Standard Co. 
Cup, A. Plamondon; second prize, Plattsburgh Co. 





Cup, C. L. Asam. Jobbers’ Handicap, first prize, 
Imperial Co. Cup, C. C. Aler; second prize, Lib- 
erty Co. Cup, J. B. Pearce. Blind Handicap, first 
prize, Schroon River Co. Cup, T. M. Uptegraff ; 
second prize, Decorative Co. Cup, L. H. Chase. 
Ladies’ Card Tournament, first prize, Beaudry 
Co. Cup, Mrs. Sidney Allman; second prize, 
George H. Heim Cup, Mrs. E. Snodgrass. 


COMMITTEE from the British Color 

Users’ Association, of Manchester, was re- 
cently sent to Germany to investigate the dyestuff 
situation and, after careful investigation and 
holding a number of conferences with leading 
German color manufacturers, has now issued its 
report, in which it states that it found the stocks 
of dyestuffs available in Germany to be very 
small indeed. 

This British commission decided on a policy 
of buying on commercial lines on behalf of the 
whole body of color users, and bought for imme- 
diate export to Great Britain 140 tons of German 
dyestuffs for the approximate sum of $933,000, 
at normal exchange for the pound sterling, for 
the lot. The committee found it impossible to 
secure a larger quantity, but entered into tenta- 
tive negotiations with sundry manufacturers, and 
hopes, by reason of the same, to receive larger 
and more varied shipments of dyes from Ger- 
many in the near future. 





“Apollo and the Muses Entertaining the Three Graces.” Painting by Albert Buccini with original mosaic back- 


ground. Study from a bas relief of the sculptor, A. Thorwaldsen. 


Now being exhibited by the National Asso- 


ciation of Decorative Arts and Industries at the Grand Central Palace. 

















HOW THE SILK INDUSTRY HANDLES 
CANCELLATIONS. 

HE cancellation abuse has been handled by 

the silk trade through an organization called 
the Bureau of Contracts of the Silk Association 
of America. 

On receipt of a cancellation, the wholesaler 
submits it to the bureau, which decides whether 
it should be accepted. The real purpose of the 
organization is to stabilize conditions. There are 
instances where by late deliveries, shortage in 
goods, poor colors or defects, cancellations should 
be permitted. Moreover, if there is evidence that 
a man is financially embarrassed, cancellations 
are obviously desirable, and the bureau of con- 
tracts, on investigation, may advise the accept- 
ance of cancellations; but where there is a de- 
liberate attempt to lay down on a perfectly 
legitimate order, the manufacturers in the silk 
trade propose to carry out the contract. 

This bureau is supported by approximately 
85 per cent. of the silk industry, and we doubt 
very much if any dealer would care to antagonize 
85 per cent. of the industry. 

It has been an unfortunate custom in past 
years, when conditions were normal, for a buyer 
to exercise the right of cancellation as a courtesy, 
and the wholesaler, from motives of policy, has 
frequently acquiesced, but at no time was it a 
valid or justifiable custom and at no time would 
the buyer have permitted the manufacturer the 
same privilege. 

During the past months of struggle against 
increasing costs, many wholesalers would have 
been glad to have had cancellations. Buyers re- 
ceived goods frequently at prices well under the 
market, and manufacturers and _ wholesalers 
would have profited if they had been permitted 
to repudiate orders. It is with realization of this 
condition that they now resent the attitude of the 
retailer. What they ask is a fair deal. 





ORIENTALS AGAIN IN STOCK. 
T SEEMS like old times to view the sales floor 
of Gullabi Gulbenkian’s, where they now 
show a big stock of Orientals. The only things 
missing are the Caucasians and rugs from the 
warring districts of northwestern Persia. Their 
stock includes a big assortment of runners and 
carpet sizes: Beluchistans, Bokharas, Sultana- 
bads, Mesheds, Ispahans, Kurdistans, Hamadans, 
Saruks and Anatolians. The goods are coming 
in by way of the Persian Gulf or from India. 

Little or nothing is shipped, from the north. 


WILLOW FURNITURE PATENTED 
UNDERBRACE. 
UYERS will be interested in the patented 
feature which S. P. Sulo incorporates in his 
line of willow chairs and settees. This feature 
is a small double iron brace, which is bolted to 
the legs of the chair or settee flush to the under- 
side of the seat. It is small enough to be un- 
noticeable and in addition is colored to harmonize 
with the piece to which it is attached. Chairs and 
settees equipped with this underbrace are claimed 
to last at least three times as long as those with- 
out it. The underbrace was originated and pat- 
ented by Mr. Sulo, and its advantages are easily 
demonstrable. 

In addition to a full line of willow furniture 
the Sulo factory also makes cushions covered 
with cretonnes to match the various colors of the 
pieces which require cushions. 

It is Mr. Sulo’s policy to confine his line to 
one dealer in a city, and that this policy is a wise 
one is shown by the success of the business. 





ATTACKING WALL-PAPER. 

HE Federal Trade Commission has done re- 

markably good work in checking or correct- 
ing innumerable abuses which have crept into 
many trades—abuses which could never have 
been reached through the ordinary process of 
law. The commission was organized to deal with 
the broad subject of unfair competition. Among 
other things, they stopped the indiscriminate use 
of silk as a term applying to a thing that was not 
silk. It is high time for this commission to deal 
with the abusiveness and inaccuracy of some of 
the literature that is being put out by some paint 
men. Here, for example, is a paragraph relating 
to a well-known product of kalsomine character. 
It certainly comes within the category of unfair 
competition : 

“Wall-papers of good quality are high 
priced, are often unsatisfactory in color and de- 
sign, are difficult and expensive to hang, and fade 
quickly. They hold disease germs, often come 
loose and shelter bugs; is used on walls, but 
should never be used on ceilings. Costs twice as 
much to decorate with wall-paper as with our 
kalsomine product.” 

Exactly how much harm is done by these 
misstatements is difficult to determine, but the 
persistency of these attacks, carried out through 
the medium of public propaganda, undoubtedly 
arouses an insidious prejudice against wall-paper 
that the manufacturers should check. 
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A pierced-brass fireplace curb, from the line of Cluse, Ltd., London. 


PASSING OF A TRAVELERS’ FRIEND. 

i THE death of William Marks, of the old 

firm of Marks Bros., at one time important 
factors in the Philadelphia trade, the commercial 
travelers lost a staunch friend, because Mr. 
Marks in Philadelphia did for the traveling men 
what James A. Hearn has been doing in New 
York, extending to them the courtesy due them 
and making it easier and pleasanter for them to 
show goods. 

Of course, conditions are not as bad to-day 
as they used to be, but the time was when the 
larger cities laid down so many rules for receiv- 
ing a salesman that his life was a burden to him. 
He had to take the freight elevator and go up 
with the ash cans, and stand with the rest of the 
bunch awaiting the buyer’s consideration. It 
was a waste of time and unnecessarily offensive. 
Then James A. Hearn came out with the an- 
nouncement that salesmen calling upon them 
would receive immediate attention and that the 
buyer would either see the line immediately or 
make an appointment so to do, and all appoint- 
ments would be kept. William Marks did the 
same thing in Philadelphia, and as a result con- 
ditions in general were relieved—though there is 
room for still further improvement. 


RAVERMAN & WEISS, INC., upholstery 

jobbers, have removed their salesrooms from 

119 East Twenty-third Street to 868 Broadway, 

which is between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

streets. In their new location they will carry in 

stock a diversified line of upholstery fabrics, arti- 
ficial leathers and upholstery supplies. 


WING to the extreme difficulty of procuring 

silk and wool yarns, Arthur H. Lee & Sons, 
Ltd., announce that while they have been unable 
to maintain stock of their well-known silk and 
wool casement cloths, they have in stock in the 
same colors a beautifully finished mercerized cot- 
ton casement. 
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BOSCH BUILDS NEW BUILDING. 


N ANNOUNCEMENT of interest to the 

wall-paper trade is that the Henry Bosch 
Co. has purchased ground in Chicago for the 
erection of a wall-paper plant, which it is esti- 
mated will cost in the vicinity of $650,000. Here- 
tofore this concern has been exclusively a jobbing 
organization, but the rapid growth of its business 


has necessitated its entry into the manufacturing 
field. 





EXHIBITING AT GRAND RAPIDS. 

HE semi-annual exhibition of the products 

of the Newcomb-Macklin Co. will be made 
on the ground floor of the Keeler Building, in 
Grand Rapids, from June 28 to July 24. Among 
the articles of interest to the decorative trade in 
the exhibition are mirror frames, cornices, book- 
ends, drapery holdbacks, sconces, hand-mirrors, 
etc. 

The mirrors illustrated on this page are 
from the Newcomb- Macklin line. 














SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS. 


(Continued from page 78.) 


Northern Ohio, Michigan, Indiana; Geo. W. Steele, 
New England; John T. Van Derpool, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington. 

Potiitz, LeFort & Kron.—W. R. Fleming, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, office, 929 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia; W. H. Stoeffel, Room 364, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, Metropolitan 
District; C. J. Hilgers, the Coast, East to Denver, 
546-48 Pacific Building, San Francisco; Samuel Ad- 
ler, Room 806, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, North- 
west, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska; M. F. Phelan, 200 Unity Building, Mont- 
real, Canada; Chas. R. McGimsey, entire South, 230 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

QuaINTANcE, W. B.—M. L. Monash, New York State, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle and 
Northwest; C. F. Judd, Chicago office, 59 East Adams 
Street; Chas. S. Darling, Pacific Coast, 233 Grant 
Avenue, San Francisco; James Mackie, New York 
City and house. 

REISCHMANN Co.—J. Weiss, A. A. Reeves, A. Achten- 
berg, H. Weiss, A. Walter. 

REIScHMAN CuHair Co.—Edward J. Gorman, William H. 
Kuntz, Gus Bauer, S. Blumenfeld. 

<~—"ha & Sons, M.—Edward Condon, P. Schone- 

rger. 

Ries & Co., E—J. Mitchell, Middle West; H. D. Gra- 
ham, Middle West; Sam Downey, South; W. Mc- 
Kendry, Pacific Coast; C. G. Miller, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan (small cities); Hugo Ries, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington; W. M. Perry, New 
York State and Pennsylvania; Leo Gordon, New 
England; J. Roth, New York City and New Jersey; 
Hassell Smith, smaller points, Coast. 

Ritcute Co., R. J. & R—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie 
Jr., 4080 Orchard, Frankford; Otto Jacobs, 1015 
Wells Street, Chicago; A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, 
New York City; Geo. E. Krick, 3712 Virginia Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Mo., Far West; F. Symington, 27 
Huntingdon, So. Manchester, Conn. 

Rocers, Inc., M. H.—M. H. Rogers, Pacific Coast; M. 
J. McCarty, Middle West; M. Mondschein, New Eng- 
land and Middle West; F. O. Harris, Pennsylvania 
and South; E. L. Schnell, Metropolitan District. 

Royat Curtain Mrc. Co.—George H. de Luna, Middle 
West; G. H. McLaughlin, 41 Union Square, New 
York; H. L. Gordon, 59 East Adams Street, Chicago; 
Geo. A. Kay, New York City and State; M. Lichten- 
stein, 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; J. F. Mur- 
phy, New England States; Henry C. Earle, Pacific 
Coast. 

Ryer & Casnet.—Bertsill Rver, New York City, New 
England and New York State; William S. Cashel, 
Metropolitan District, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia; Max Lichtenstein, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Joseph Plon, New Jersey, Ohio and 
Middle West; Bernard Goldstein, New York and New 
Jersey; James McLaren, Chicago and the West: 
James Carlin, the South. 

Scuirr & Co., Davip.—David Schiff, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict; A. Harrison, East, New York State, Baltimore 
and Washington; L. M. Schiff, Middle and Far West; 
D. L. Smith, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the South. 

SCHLESINGER, M., Inc.—Fred S. Roemer, New Eng- 
land, Middle West; S. L. Leopold, West and Western 
Coast; H. Horowitz, South; Milton Schosberg, New 
York City and New Jersey. 

ScHneiper, Sons & Co., Peter.—P. A. Gettler, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New England States; M. Mc- 
Neil, West and Middle West; Wm. M. Black, Balti- 
more and Washington; E. E. Roebling, Boston to 
Maine, assisted by A. A. Roebling; Charles S. Dar- 
ling, Pacific Slope through Denver, assisted by F. 
O’Connell; Norman T. Hans, Chicago, assisted by 
F. W. Hans; J. C. Carlin, Southern States; James V. 
Reagan, Philadelphia; J. H. Breitenbruch, J. R. Tracy, 
W. J. Flocke, F. T. Lowden, New York City. 


SCHUMACHER & Co., F.—Frank Stratton, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Charles L. Seavey, Bos- 
ton and New England; Barton Greenberg, Chicago 
and Milwaukee; Charles A. Drake, East Middle 
States; Joseph C. Huth, Southern territory; Emil 
Keller, West Central States; R. Curt Hasenclever, 
Michigan; Charles H. Johnstone, Pacific Coast; Ed- 
ward Rhodes, New York and Pennsylvania. 

Sea Istanp Mitts.—Louis Alsberg, St. Louis; W. T. 
Campbell, Chicago; S. P. G. Anderson, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore; A. D. Pulaski, Middle West and 
Canada; Hayden L. Chesney, Central States. 

SxHapiro & Son.—J. J. Zimmerman, Samuel H. Leder- 
man, Irving Corman, Louis Katz. 

Srmonps Co., Ercrin A—W. A. Felton, Pacific Coast; 
K. B. Hanson, Middle West; L. H. Fullerton, New 
England; N. W. Spenser, Southern States; H. H. 
Simmen, Metropolitan District, and sales manager. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & Co.—John Moench, West and 
Northwest; T. J. Atchison, Middle West and South; 
M. L. Monash, New York State and part of Middle 
West; W. W. McLean, smaller towns West; A. H. 
Dolder, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Victor Krusi, Pacific Coast and East; 
J. A. Mosle, Boston and house. 

Sreap & Mitter Co.—George Banker, New York office 
and Boston; Thos. J. O’Connor, Middle West; An- 
drew M. Langwill, Chicago office and Northwest ter- 
ritory; W. D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, New 
York State and New England; Harold Davies, Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania; Devoy, Pacific 
Coast; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan District and 
Brooklyn. 2 } 

Stern Brotners.—M. H. Brandee, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, Middle West and New York 
State; Geo. F. King, 1402 Heyworth Building, Chi- 
cago, Far West and Pacific Coast; A. H. Abels, 420 
Tremont Street, Boston, New England; O. A, Dietz, 
James Roach and R. G. Sharp, New York City. ; 

Stroneim & Romann.—E. H. Connell, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; W. E. McBride, Chicago 
and Northwest; Albert Schmidt, Chicago assistant 
and vicinity; C. E. Roesch, manager of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles offices, Pacific Coast territory; Alvin 
P. Alton, New York decorative trades; George Koes- 
ter, suburban New York and Brooklyn; George D. 
Garrett, western half of New York State, Middle 
West and South; Chas. A. McManus, eastern half 
of New York State, Boston and New England. 

SrurzENEGGER & TANNER.—S. C. Pashley, Chicago and 
Northwest; Thos. D. Cooper, New York State, East 
and Middle West; N. H. Dixon, South and South 
Middle West; C. H. Lymbery, Pacific Coast; F. H. 
Orcutt, Northwest; H. Middleton, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and Pennsylvania; James Millen, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pittsburgh. 

Tuore & Co. J. H—Boston, H. I. Wood, manager; 
Fred. L. Veckley, assistant; Philadelphia, H. S. Jen- 
nings, manager; Albert Benner, assistant; H. G. 
Wolf, assistant; Chicago, Arthur D. Funk, manager; 
A. P. Will, assistant; San Francisco, S. A. Davis, 
manager; Joseph Tresch, assistant; Harry Wallace, 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky; New York headquar- 
ters, Chas. W. Brooke, E. J. Beale, S. J. Oliver; New 
York City, H. V. Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, F. S. Gil- 
bert, Jos. J. Nagro, Lenard Chastel. 

Unitrep Trrmminc Co—E. Friedrich, N. Holstein, S. 
E. Friedrich, Martin Friedrich, Louis Under; G. G 
Swisher, 180 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Wattutser, H. F. Co.—Chicago office, P. P. Rudhart, C. 
F. Grill; traveling from Chicago, R. L. McLean, 
West; C. F. Shire, East; A. Jacobson, 41 Union 
Square, New York. 

Witson & Son, P. K.—Joseph P. Hurley, Southern 
States; William H. Geary, New York State, New 
England, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Pennsylvania; Frank L. Moore, Far West and Pacific 
Coast; Harry A. Storms, principal cities of West and 
Middle West; Thomas F. Cook, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio (principal 
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cities) ; Edw. Bixer, Iowa, Missouri, Southern Indi- 
ana and Illinois; George L. Cunningham, William 
Bunt, New York City, Brooklyn and surrounding 
towns; George Lyons, New Jersey and Long Island; 
Chicago office, 237 South Wells Street; Philadelphia 
office, 1033 Chestnut Street; St. Louis office, Eighth 
and Locust streets; Detroit office, 1156 Book Building, 
Washington Boulevard. 

WitcomBe, McGeacuin & Co.—Donald McGeachin and 
James W. Watson, Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids 
and Michigan; C Smith, Denver and Pacific 
Coast; T. L. Atkinson, Baltimore, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, New York; A. R. 
Walter, New England and Boston; G. B. Farquhar, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia; M. W. Barbour, 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and Southwest; W. D. Scott, 
Toledo and Middle West; C. S. Griffen, decorative 
trade, New York; A. J. Troup, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Wisconsin; H. P. Thomas, Can- 


ada. 

Wotr & Son, S.—Joseph E. Wolf, Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more and Washington; Herman Greitzer, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 

ZENITH Mutts.—Sol Dryfoos, Middle West; H. J. 
Rieser, New York City; H. K. Rieser, Chicago and 
Northwest; James Gillies, Far West; J. O. Young, 
New York 'State, New England and the Middle West; 
New York office, 354 Fourth Avenue. 


(Received too late to go in proper order.) 


CoMMERCIAL WALL Paper Mitt.—A. E. Spalding, Indi- 
ana; A. L. Shellenberger, Illinois; G. B. Saviers, 
Michigan; D. W. Kane, D. B. Goodsell, Ohio; A. D. 
Brown, Minnesota and Iowa; Royal Hevenor, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Karpen & Bros., S.—Jack Karpen, New York State and 
New England; Matthew Kaplan, New York State; 
Ben Karpen, New England; Elmer Westphal, New 
Jersey, Long Island; Harry C. Biehl, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; C..L. Weil, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; I. L. Lowenberg, New York City; Joe Sil- 
vers, Metropolitan District. 

PittspurGH WALL Paper Co.—Jerry L. Weatherby, 
New England and New York State; Lewis Ryers, 
Metropolitan District, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Southern Coast States; James Morgan, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Kansas City, and the Southern States; 
Benjamin D. Meeker, Chicago and Northwest; Tom 
Gutelius, Indiana, Western Ohio, Michigan and 
Southern Illinois; J. R. Kester, Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio; Clark J. Bush, special rover, but 
usually at the sales desk at Niagara Falls. 

NraGArRA WALL Paper Co.—Jerry L. Weatherby, New 
England and New York State; Lewis Ryers, Metro- 
politan District, Pennsylvania, Maryland and South- 
ern Coast States; James M. Morgan, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and the Southern States; Ben- 
jamin D. Meeker, Chicago and Northwest; Tom 
Gutelius, Indiana, Western Ohio, Michigan and 
Southern Illinois; J. R. Kester, Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Eastern Ohio; Clark J. Bush, special rover, 
but usually at the sales desk at Niagara Falls. 





FEATURING A TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE. 
HE American Shade Roller Co. started in 
business in 1911, and to-day ranks among 
the leading shade-roller manufacturers in the 
country. This company is meeting with success 
in placing their product in foreign countries. 
Undoubtedly one.of the features which has 
played a big part in the success of the company 
is the ten-year guarantee which goes out with 
every shade roller. 
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A SUCCESSFUL CRETONNE EXPERI- 
MENT. 

UNIQUE experiment was tried recently by 

Vincent Lynch, buyer for the upholstery de- 
partment of Batterman’s Store, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in featuring cretonnes for bungalow aprons. Mr. 
Lynch offered to have bungalow aprons made for 
the saleswomen in his department, permitting 
each to choose her own pattern, and the idea was 
readily taken up, and the aprons made, the pat- 
terns chosen running all the way from an allover 
verdure to a dainty chintz. When made up and 
bound with slipcover binding and patch pockets, 
a very attractive garment was created. 

Mr. Lynch reports that a very considerable 
sale of cretonnes was brought about through the 
experiment, and while a great many of the cus- 
tomers would have preferred to have bought the 
aprons ready made, they were glad to buy mate- 
rial and in the dress-pattern department down- 
stairs obtain the pattern which had been em- 
ployed in the making of the aprons the girls wore. 





AN IMPORTANT MEETING. 
Y INVITATION of the Upholstery Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., a group of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers met at the Aldine Club, 
Friday, June 11, for the purpose of discussing 
conditions which affect the upholstery industry as 
a whole at the present time. 

President Leon S. Fox, of the Upholstery 
Association of America, Inc., presided, and out 
of the meeting there developed a movement to 
organize a division of wholesale firms in the 
membership of the Upholstery Association to 
undertake such measures as from time to time 
might be necessitated in the interest of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

A. M. Barbe, of Alex. Jamieson & Co., was 
appointed chairman of a committee to bring 
about the formation of such a division, to obtain 
memberships therein, and to define the lines upon 
which it would operate, this latter to be presented 
at a subsequent meeting for adoption. 

Approximately thirty concerns were repre- 
sented in this preliminary meeting, and we under- 
stand that 90 per cent. present volunteered enroll- 
ment in the firm membership class. 

We believe that this movement presents the 
possibility of the Upholstery Association of 
America taking a larger place than it has hitherto 
taken, and the development of this new form of 
membership will be watched with interest by the 
entire trade. 
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WILLIAM HOVEY GAY. 
ILLIAM H. GAY, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
died, May 19, from pneumonia. He was 
president of the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 
and engaged in many industrial, social, humani- 
tarian and commercial affiliations. 

In 1880 he entered the employ of the Berkey 
& Gay Co.,an organization that had been founded 
by Julius Berkey and his brother, William A. 
Berkey. 

In 1865, George W. Gay, father of deceased, 
obtained an interest in the firm, the name then 
being changed to Berkey Bros. & Gay. In 1873, 
William A. Berkey retired, and the business was 
incorporated as the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 

William H. Gay became head of the retail 
business until its discontinuance in 1900. In 
1898 he became the director of the company, in 
1900 vice-president, and in 1909 president. He 
was an executive head also of the Oriel Cabinet 
Co. until 1912, when that company was consoli- 
dated with the Berkey & Gay Co. 

Mr. Gay’s great success is known through- 
out the furniture world. When he took charge 
of affairs the company was in a rut, but, discern- 
ing the task before him, he surrounded himself 
with progressive associates, and one of the first 
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WILLIAM H. GAY. 


things he did was to introduce a cost system at 
an expense of $25,000; and an unheard of inno- 
vation was also the production of a catalog, sold 
to the trade at $50 each. 

He was engaged in many outside enterprises, 
but found time to give much of his valuable serv- 
ice to the church and nation. He was a Baptist, 
and an earnest worker of the Y. M. C. A., and 
is accredited with the success of the campaign 
which resulted finally in the raising of $300,000 
for the construction of their building in Grand 
Rapids. He was a member of the National War 
Work Council and of the industrial committee 
of the “Y,” also trustee and director in several 
other enterprises. 

Outside of a membership in the Sons of the 
Revolution, the deceased had no fraternal con- 
nections. 

The pallbearers selected for the funeral 
were all men who were directly connected with 
Mr. Gay for many years in the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co.: W. R. Townsend, E. A. Wallace, 
W. J. Wallace, B. S. Warren, Lachlan MacLach- 
lan and Henry Hubert. 

It is not an idle paraphrase to say of him 
that he left behind him an influence and affection 
that will be long felt. 

From an appreciation written by the Rev. 
Alfred H. Wishart, we select the following para- 
graphs as expressing the sentiments not only of 
his religious adviser, but the sentiments of a host 
of business friends and associates: 

“William H. Gay’s passion for genuine 
merit and honest workmanship, his sincere de- 
sire for a beautiful product, were not means of 
gain to him. They were expressions of his own 
noble personality. As the sculptor or the painter 
puts conscience and honor into his art, so Will- 
iam H. Gay ever tried to make his furniture 
measure up to his own lofty ideals. 

“The furniture industry of our beloved city 
has lost a great and good man, whose life was 
an inspiration and a benediction. Gentle, clean, 
honorable, modest, and true he was—a man of 
principle, with the courage of conviction, daring 
in faith and wonderfully kind. His heritage is 
not a fortune. It is a life of service. (Generous 
to a fault, he will be the more remembered with 
love and gratitude because he gave himself with- 
out stint or boasting.” 
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WILLIAM ROBERTS. 


WILLIAM ROBERTS. 
ILLIAM ROBERTS, for twenty-five years 
traveling representative for the Bromley 
Mfg. Co., died at Cleveland on May 21, following 
a severe illness. The deceased was born at Lur- 
gin, County Antrim, Ireland, and was fifty-four 
years of age. He came to this country about 
twenty-five years ago, and thus had spent most 
of his residence here in the service of the Brom- 
ley Mfg. Co. He was very popular with the 
trade, and also with a large circle of friends in 
his home town, Port Richmond, S. I., where he 
was past master of the local Masonic lodge. 
The funeral services at Port Richmond were 
attended by a large representation from the 
Bromley Mfg. Co., as well as from the New 
York upholstery trade, and the Masonic service 
was attended by over two hundred Masons, He 
leaves a widow and two daughters. 


WILLIAM K, SMITH. 

ILLIAM K. SMITH, president of W. T. 

Smith & Son., Inc., manufacturers of rugs 
and upholstery fabrics, died Friday, May 21, of 
a complication of diseases, after an illness which 
confired him to his home for eighteen months. 
The deceased had succeeded his father, William 
T. Smith, president of the corporation, at his 
death in June, 1916. He was born in Philadel- 
phia, and was in his fifty-first year. 

He had been identified with the upholstery 
and rug industry since the age of sixteen, and 
was thoroughly trained in all branches of the 
business. He was a member of the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, Knight Templar, Old York Country 
Club, Island Heights (N. J.) Yacht Club, Phila- 
delphia and New York carpet associations, and 
an active worker in a number of charitable organ- 
izations; also president of the board of trustees 
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of the Fifth Moravian Church. He is survived 
by his widow, Charlotte McClure Smith; his 
mother and two sisters. 

The business will be continued under the 
surviving officers of the corporation. 


CHARLES F. WING. 

HE death last month of Charles F. Wing, in 

New Bedford, Mass., was a very serious loss 
to that community as well as the trade at large. 
He came down from an old New England family 
of 1629. He was one of the town’s business pio- 
neers, conspicuous in all good work in which the 
town was interested—whether philanthropic, 
educational or business. The deceased was sixty- 
nine years old. 


HARRY C. MEANY. 
BRIEF announcement in the May Upnot- 
STERER apprised the trade of the death of 
Harry C. Meany, of the Orinoka Mills, on May 
11. The deceased was one of the best known 


-metropolitan salesmen, having been connected 


with the upholstery trade in New York since 
1886, at which time he started with Walter Fair- 
child, who was then on Canal Street. 

In 1890 he went with B. L. Solomon Sons 
to handle the products of the Orinoka Mills, and 
had thus for thirty years been connected with the 
products of that mill, having also been a stock- 
holder, as well as during most of his business 
career their representative in the metropolitan 
district. 

He was also for many years a prominent 
member of the Seventh Regiment, and had been 
conspicuous in the patriotic activities of the 
Seventh Regiment and of the upholstery indus- 
try. He was a member of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, and a charter member of The Uphol- 
stery Association of America, Inc. 

He leaves a grown son and daughter. 





KAISER’S FURNITURE BRINGS PALTRY 
SUM. 
BOUT three months ago our publication re- 
ferred to a shipment of the Kaiser’s furnish- 
ings which were to be soon sold in New York. 
The collection was valued at about $250,000. 
The sale finally took place in the latter part of 
May, and brought hardly enough to pay for pack- 


ing, shipping and catalogs—-between $6,000 and 
$7,000. 

















HARRY C. MEANY. 
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PRIZE WINNERS IN QUAKER LACE SKETCH CONTEST 


Top left, first prize, living-room, Mary Ives, Springfield, Mass.; top right, special prize, Hazel G. Newham, 
Prince Albert, Canada; bottom left, first prize, dining-room, Henry F. Buhltude, New York City; bottom right, 
second prize, living-room, Agnes A. Abbott, Hartford, Conn. 














Left, honorable mention, Philomena W. Shadle, York, Pa.; right, first prize, bedroom, Dorothy B. Pryor, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in the Quaker Lace Sketch Contest. 


THE QUAKER LACE SKETCH COMPETI- 
TION. 

HE Quaker Lace Co., through the Architec- 

tural League of New York, have been hold- 
ing a competition for sketches “showing in 
perspective a window with lace curtains and such 
decorative accessories as may be needed to help 
the composition.” Subjects are of three classes, 
the living-room, the dining-room, the bedroom, 
each class carrying a first prize of $200 and a 
second prize of $100. In addition there is a spe- 
cial prize of $100, to be awarded at the discretion 
of the jury. Twenty-eight sketches are now on 
exhibition at the league rooms, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, where they will remain until June 
19. The competition is governed by the condi- 
tions which govern Architectural League compe- 
titions, and the exhibitions are subject to league 
restrictions and rules. 

The jury of awards, J. Monroe Hewlett, 
William Laurel Harris and Horace Moran, met 
on June 10 and awarded prizes in the various 
classes as follows: 

Special prize, Hazel G. Newham, Prince 
Albert, Canada ; second prize, living-room, Agnes 
A. Abbott, Hartford, Conn.; first prize, living- 
room, Mary Ives, Springfield, Mass. ; first. prize, 
bedroom, Dorothy B. Pryor, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
honorable mention, Philomena W. Shadle, York, 
Pa.; first prize, dining-room, Henry F. Buhltude, 
New York City; honorable mention, J. Pendle- 
bury and S. Grillo, New York City ; second prize, 
bedroom, L. V. Solon, New York City; second 
prize, dining-room, Ed. P. Stodel, Washington, 
D.C. 
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FIELD DAY SCHEDULED. 
HE Upholstery Association of America, Inc., 
through its field day committee, of which H. 
W. Burton, of the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. is chair- 
man, is arranging an interesting field day, to 
occur some time in the early part of August. 
Some of the features already determined upon 
include an intertrade baseball game between 
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wholesale and retail representatives of the indus- 
try, athletic events, and a dinner. The journey to 
the baseball grounds, which are in Manhattan, 
will be by Fifth Avenue buses especially char- 
tered for the occasion, and the same buses will 
transport the participants to the hotel where the 
dinner is to be served. This preliminary an- 
nouncement is given in order that those interested 
may look forward to it, and more complete par- 
ticulars will be given in our next number. 





McHUGH ENTERS WHOLESALE FIELD. 


OSEPH P. McHUGH & SON have removed 
J to their new building at 3 West Forty-eighth 
Street, where they possess the most modern fa- 
cilities for the proper display of their various 
lines. 

The building contains six floors, each one of 
which is devoted to a special department, such as 
living-room and dining-room furniture on one 
floor, McHugh willow on another, the wholesale 
upholstery department on another, and so on. 
The entrance of Joseph P. McHugh & Son into 
the wholesale upholstery field is a comparatively 
recent venture which is meeting with excellent 
response from the trade because of the rich and 
exclusive fabrics carried. 


OR some time work and re-equipment on a 

new plant has been going on for E. R. Haffel- 
finger & Co., manufacturers of wall-paper, Han- 
over, Pa., and in four or five months this com- 
pany will again be in a position to place a line on 
the market. This new factory is to take the place 
of the one which was completely burned down 
about two months ago. 


SPECIAL NOT ICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confiidence 





WANTED—UPHOLSTERERS to sell hand-made 
hammers to upholsterers. Information, write Jess H. 
Grogg Co., 312 N. Western Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. 
SALESMAN, visiting South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
to handle a well established line of shade rollers on 
commission basis. Address “American,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
JUNIOR TRAVELING SALESMAN for New York 
State and Canada. Capable young man, experienced 
in wall-paper, to work under the direction of a sales 
agent, by old established high-grade wall-paper manu- 
facturer.. Address “Junior,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN.—Splendid opportunity 
for decorative salesman to handle ‘high-grade furni- 
ture, rugs, draperies and wall-paper.. Reply, giving 
experience, time in business, style of business handled. 
Strictly confidential. Address H. B. Watson, care of 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston, Mass. 
CARPET AND RUG MAN wanted, with pore of 
about $20,000, who would put a stock into our store 
and operate same under our name on a commission 
basis. We can furnish him with large space on the 
first floor with plenty of window display. Our reputa- 
tion extending over thirty-five years is a valuable asset. 
Address “Western Firm,” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—SALESMAN with selling knowledge of 
decorative goods. Apply in person or write Marshall 

Field & Co., (wholesale) Employment Bureau, 219 West 

Adams Street, Chicago, IIL. 

WOLF & ‘DESSAUER, of Fort Wayne, Ind., require 
the services of an experienced drapery man, capable 

4 managing drapery and contract departments. Write 
ect. 


FURNITURE STORE, within 30 miles New York. 
Wealthy clientele. Year round business. Elegant 
chance for an upholsterer and wife who can sew. Estab- 
lished ten years. Failing health causes sale. For sale 
at inventory. Address “W. W.,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN for high-class decorative de- 
partment handling furniture, rugs, draperies and wall- 
papers. One of the largest leading Eastern concerns. 
Reply, giving full details as to experience. Strictly con- 
fidential. Address “Draperies,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
TRAVELING SALESMAN desires a popular-priced 
ling of novelty curtains for New England ; fifteen 
years’ experience. Address “Novelty,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
BUYER WANTED.—Exceptional opportunity as buyer 
and manager in drapery and upholstery department. 
High-class established business. Splendid prospect for 
future growth and advancement. Address T. A. Chap- 
man Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
POSITION WANTED.—Buyer or assistant in first- 
class drapery department. Have had twenty years’ 
experience, and Al references; will prove ability to 
make good. Present salary $3,600. Address “Ambi- 
tious,” care The Upholsterer. 
WORKROOM SUPERINTENDENT of fifteen years’ 
experience desires position in large high-class depart- 
ment, where executive ability and practical experience 
can earn a compensation of $4,000 or better. Address 
“Reliable,” care The Upholsterer. 





FURNITURE BUYER 


Man thoroughly familiar with furniture markets. 
Must be capable of planning and executing sales 
campaigns. Will be held responsible for details of 
department, including supervision of Warehouse, 
Packers and Finishers. 

Good salary and bonus for man who can produce. 


The John Shillito Company Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Imported French Made Designs 
VERY FINE QUALITY 


VERY ORIGINAL 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Suitable for Upholstery Fabrics—Silks 


IN GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES 
CONSIGNED AND FOR SALE BY 


J. KUTSUKIAN & CO. 


Telephone 542 Canal 


366 Washington Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











We Specialize in Show-Window 
VALANCES, FRAMED PANELS 
& FRENCH DRAPED CURTAINS 
MONOGRAMS 


REPRODUCED OR ORIGINATED 


Special Designs furnished on request. Prices always right. 
Phone Stuyvesant 5016 





ART’ jRTAIN WORKS 


TRADE MARKS 


Office and Salesrooms, 39 E. 9th St., New York 
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